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OUR BOOK TABLE. | 





In our last we promised our readers some extracts from Lieu- 
tenant Slidell’s last interes.ing work. It is difficult to justify 
one’s opinion of a work by procucing extracts from it; and | 
particularly so, as we cannot always give the better portions of | 
the work, because of the length ct which subjects are treated. 
We will commence with the author’s visit to the great banking 
establishment of Great Britain.—Eds. Cin. Mirror. 


THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 


‘When I rejoined my friend, he had prepared for me the grat- 
ification of seeing the Bank. It stood hard «by, a gloomy, pris- 
on-like building, of simple architecture, without external 
windows, and blackened by the coal smoke. The Bank is of | 
quadrangular form, nearly, for its figure is not quite regular, | 
nor the angles all right angles; it contains eight open courts: | 





centuries for its excellent beefsteaks. The coffee-room had an | 
air of antiquity: fur though the building had been renewed | 
from time to time, yet parts of the old structure had been | 
retained; among others, the chimneys, which are antique, pro- 
jecting, and have a quaint air. The beefsteaks were very 
sensibly served, in detachments, brougit in hot on pewter dish- 
es, with heated plates of the same to ext from. They were cut | 
very thin, and were not particularly good. There was one 


i 
| 


| reflection, however, that seasoned the neal; and that was, that | 


Addison, Steele, Goldsmith and Johnson, not to mention infe- 
rior names, had often feasted similarlyin the very same place. 
Perhaps on the very spot where I was then sitting, the stom- 
achs of those departed worthies had been strengthened to the 
conception of a Cato, a Deserted Village, ora Rasselas. After 
all, unromantic as it may seem, food isthe element from which 
all else is derived; and a beefsteak may be looked upon alike 
as the convertible representative of a sweetly soothing and se- 


CHURCH SERVICE. 


‘The church into which we presently entered was a very 
neat one, in a style of architecture slightly resembling the 
Morisco; the architect having probably caught his inspirations 
from the eccentricities of the Pavilion. The services were per- 
formed by twoclergymen. The elder one, whom I took to be 
the vicar, read prayers. He was a venerable old roadster, who 
had evidently been broken into his duties by long practice, and 
who went on in avery persevering, ding-dong manner, his voice 
offering a rich specimen of thatnasal euphony which is aseri- 
bed to the people of New-England. Itis avery general re- 
mark, that the people of New-England are the Americans who, 
being exclusively of English origin, most nearly resemble the 
mother country. This may, perhaps, account for an identity in 
this respect, which I had already noticed with sufficient fre- 
quency. 








ductive poem, an exquisite tale, and asablime tragedy, as of a 
piece of calico. Invigorated by it, the blacksmith hammers, 


A younger man, who wasdoubtless the rector, was a person 
'of much more elegant appearance,‘and of very superior air 


The rotunda is a spacious circular room, with a dome and lan-! the bard muses, the sage loses himself in contemplation, and | and pretensions. His sermon was very good, and delivered 


tern, where all the stock transactions were made previous to the | 
erection of the Stock exchange. The prison-like air of the | 
exterior was well sustained by the darkness that reigned withing 
making lights necessary almost every where, by the massive 
construction of the wall and arches, the impregnable character 
of the doors and fastenings, and the air of stillness, and mys- 
terious solemnity which marked the appearance and manner of 
the liveried officials. The wan clerks, whose faces were shone 
upon by the conflicting light from without and from within, as 
they pored over the huge tomes, had the airof familiars of the 
Inquisition studying the bloody records of its triumphs. 
Through the politeness of one of the higher functionaries 
we had an opportunity of seeingsome of the more secret reces- 


the iragic poet soliloquizes. 


The ideais very amusing and very odd, yet perhaps very pos- 
sible, that these beautiful line of Thompson— 


‘How meek, how patient, the mild creature lies! 
What softness in its melancholy face; 

What dull complaining innocence appears! 
Fear not, ye gentle tribes, ‘tis not the knife 

Of horrid slaughter that is o'er you waved; 
No, ‘tis the tender swain's wellguided shears, 
Which, having now, to pay hisannual care, 
Borrow'd your fleece, to you acumbrous load, 
Will send you bounding to you: hills again.’ 


might, if chymically analyzed, and ~ solved back into their first 





ses of thesanctuary. “hus we were shown an enormous vault, 
piled high with bullion, and where they were bringing in on 
hand-carts seme pigs of silver, which had just arrived in a 
cruiser from Mexico, and which was handled with a little cere- 
mony as lead, or some other baser though more useful metal, to 
which the consent of the world had not vivena factitious value. 
lsaw also the room in which are preserved, and arranged con- 
veniently for reference, all the notes that have ever been issued 
by the Bank; for whenever a note above a certain value, which 
I believe to be ten pounds, is brought to the Bank, it is never 
re-issued, but cancelled, and put on file. 

In another room are kept the more interesting scraps of 
paper, which are yet in all the glory of their power. Here I 
was not permitted to enter, not being a bank director; but the 
guardian of this precious deposite, thinking to gratify me, 


brought me a small bundle, and placing it in my hand, told me | 
As I poised the feath- | 


[held five millions of pounds sterling. 
ery burden, { revolved in my mind the idea of all the comforts 
of various kinds that these bits of paper would enable a man to 


surround himself with. Though I could not quite convince 


myself that contentment would surely be of the number, yet I} 


felt for the moment a little avaricious. I think it would bea 
very good idea fora father, who was anxious to cherish a money- 
getting disposition in his son, to conduct him at the outset oj 
life to a place like this, giving him to poise the paper treasure, 
while he pictured to himself its exchangeable value in houses, 
lands, possessions, and equipages, and permitting him to gloat 
over the heaped up masses of gold and silver that cumber the 
vaults with all the profuse abundance of any common com- 
modity. 


Every reader knows something of the eating establishments 
in London, rendered famous by the patronage of the great lit- 
crary ornaments of England since the days when Shakspeare 
and Ben Jonson used to masticate under the tutelar genius of 
the Boar's Head. The annexed extract showing the author's 
notion of our indebtedness to the contents of our stomachs for 
what we have in our intellects, is amusing. 


BEEFSTEAKS. 


‘Leaving the Exchange we traced our way, by the aid of gas 
and the faint glimmerings of day that yet remained, down 
Cheapside to St. Paul’s Church-yard, where we struck off to the 
‘ght inseareh of Dolly's Chop-house, so famous now as in past 


elements, be found to settle down quietly into a mutton-chop 
devoured at Dolly’s. Verily, if sentiment be not mere hum- 
| bug, at any rate poetry is, without disparagement, nothing more 
| than beef and mutton transformed, 
The following is a rural picture of apart of the road leading 
from London to Brighton: 


‘The country over which we passed was nearly without 

| mountains, or any thing that rose even to the dignity of ahill. 
Its character of monotory was, however, relieved by gentle 
| undulations, along which the road wound meandering, and by 
| the beautifying effect of art, everywhere visible in the effort to 
produce what was cither useful or agreeable. 
| cultivation was everywhere carried on with neatness as well as 
care. The fields were all enclosed with hedyes, interspersed 


were drawn withthe nicest exactness. The farmhouses were 
antiquated stone buildings, with an ai: of comfort, and some 


were evergreens and shrubbery about the doors, to banish the 
| ideaof winter, fruit-trees were trained against the walls, anc 
the gables were overrun with ivy. The men seemed, in general, 
| sturdy and well-grown; the women plump and tidy; and the 


| children, which were sufficiently numerous to show that the 


| injunction to increase and multiply was not unheeded in the 
| land, were healthy and clean, and full of mischief and cheer- 


fulness. 


The country-houses, of amore modest character, were fre- 
quent; and the more imposing forms of aristocratic mansions 
were occasionally caught sight of, in the seclusion of a greater 
distance from the road, through the leafless branches of the 


fully planted in easy imitation of nature, having occasional 


thickets forthe preservation of game. The trees were by no 
means various in kind. 

studious care, there were not, perhaps, one tenth of the varie- 
| ties that start up spontaneously in our American forests. The 
elm occurred the most frequently, with a few beach, oak, and 
stunted pines.’ 


Sailors in their young days know but little about the interior 
of churches. The author goes to church at Brighton, apd we 
give his first impressions while in attendance. 





The labor of 
with trees, and where the plough had been used, the furrows | 


show of taste; flowers were blooming in the windows, there | 


trees. These were ever surrounded with extensive parks, taste- | 
clumps of trees intersperced over the smooth lawn, and close | 


Though collected and planted with | 


with much attention to oratorical effect, and with an energetic 
shake of the head, which, however, well calculated to frighten 
sinners, was more impressive than graceful. As for the clerk, 
who responded below, he wasa little man, done up in a black 
gown, richly sprinkled with silk knots. He had, as clerks usu- 
ally have everywhere, a singularly precise and professional 
manner of performing the functions that fell to his share; his 
pronunciation was most peculiar, especially in the often-re- 
peated ejaculation, Amen! in which he contrived—it is to be 
| hoped with less sacrifice—to pitch his voice to the tone of Vel- 
i luti, or some other model of the neuter gender. 





The organ was extremely well played; but the singing was 
most execrable, the chief performers being either the parish 
i children, or the juvenile members of a Sunday school, who, be- 
ling well pleased to escape forthe time from the restraints of 
| their position, and let off the restless exuberance of their spirits 

in some legitimate and admitted way, yelled forth a hideous 
| discord, most distressing to sensitive nerves, and which might 
only be compared to a concert of assembled swineherds, blow- 
ing each, on his own account, his seperate symphony on a 
cracked cow-horn.’ 





We conclude with a short morsel about what our American 
in England saw at the Drury Lane Theatre on. Christmas eve. 
While reading it we beg our friends to bear in mind the revita- 
ble Mrs. ‘T'rollope’s goodly scandal about the New-York Chat- 
ham street Theatre—compare them together, and you have a 
Jack for a Gill, or tit for tat. 


DRURY LANE THEATRE. 


‘In the places of inferior price the occupants were sitting in 
their shirt sleeves, their coats hanging down before the boxes, 
jand sometimes falling; bottles were passing from mouth to 
‘mouth, while, immediately below me, sat two ruffians with 
| theirswecthearts, who in addition to their bottle of gin, had a 
i glass to drink it from, either because their tastes were more 
scrupulous, or because they had an eye to the just distribution 
oftheir “lush.” One of them, who had but half a nose, kept 
his arm about the neck of his greasy partner, and indulged in 
| open dalliance, in which, indeed, he was supported by the ex- 
{ample of many others, in the face of the audience. 








| This,in the boxes consisted chiefly of persons of a tender 
|age of either sex, who, having returned from their boarding- 
schools to spend the holydays at home, were brought by their 
“parents tosee what they might. The spectacle off the stage 
groans, the whistling, and deafening din, I left the place at 
| length, completely stunned and heart-sick. 


| was atall events an edifying one; and what with the shouts, 


| There was nothing very refreshing in the scenes without. 
| Here, too, the air was foul with gas, smoke, and ill odours of 
every sort. It wasraining, in a slow,deliberate manner. The 
| streets, and they who perambulated them, were reeking with 
mud, While the corners and other station, where a more than 
usually brilliant display of gas-lights and stained glass announ- 
ced the position of a gin-palace, were surrounded by ragged 
throngs, whose flushed taces, tainted breaths, and noisy clamour 
gave evidence of the depth of their potations.? 
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MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 


THE POET CHATTERTON. 


I pass over several great names, and come to one whose life 
was too short for the attainment of the fame to which nature 
gave hima title. ‘Thomas Chatterton, ‘the marvellous boy,’ 
realized the fable of the nightingale, and sang with his breast 
against athorn; but he grew weary of the werld at ci 
and removed himself from it. 
he should have done when we remember the sad end 


80 to 


, 


which his boyish dreamings came among the garrets and filthy | 


To fall at once from the high atmosphere, 


ach 


all ys of London. 
whither a poet’s carly longings drew him as with a gol! 


chain—to find one’s eastles in air tumbling about one’s cars— | 


to feel the veins ache for want of alitie tread—to be driven 
by that ache to the very cellars and stews of literature—io 
rake from some toul corner wherewithal to support lite—are 
enough to break a spirit even stoutet than Chatterton. It did 
break his spirit, and subvert the pure principles with whieh he 
began life. What stronger proot do we need of this, than tha 


most amusing yet villainous instance ot his calculating powers, | 


in which he teels*chirteen shillings and sixpence worth of | 


at the Lord Mayor's death ? 
apprentice sleeping up in an attic with a foot-boy—*the mar- 


vellous youth’ had dreams, and adventured to London in seareh | 


of their fulfilment. Here he published a volume 
purporting to be the remains of tone Rowlley. These were 
full of crabbed spelling and black-lettcr p had 


of poeins 
I 


\ 
nrases, and su 


much the appearance of genuine antiquity, thatthe world was 


long civided upon the question of theirorigin. ‘These poems 
are certainly known at the present day to have been torgeries 
by Chatterton. 


» wrote Inany other poems, cite ily churac- 


terised by a reckless and fiery tone of tecling—by a reckless | 


yearning alter ‘a something to fill the void of a hurt spirit 
withal’—and by a dark melancholy, only at rare tines lighted 
up by a gleam of his wild heart's yet wilder hopes. In London 
he entered upon the tield of polities, and soon became a caterer 
fora partly hewspaper, 
of booksellers and editors; and maddened by the consciousness 


that his genius was poured out only as water on the dust—that | 


the exertions which he had trusted would make him great 


ainong men, did not suflice to clothe him and allay hunger— | 


maddened with the knowledge of these sad truths, are we to 


marvel that poor Chatterton should Shave done tis own death ?? | 


Chatterton was not unlike Byron, ‘The morbid misanthropy 
hanging unfixedly about the furmer—tully developed in the 
latter—was in both but a retort upon their tellows. 
hearts which only detraction or cold nevleet could harden into 
a hatred of humanity. Both threw out venom against their 
enemies, but whence came this veno The atlections ot 
both were at one 
tree. It was 1 fermentation produced 
atmosphere of hostility or eruel shglt, that the sap, ounce blan- 
der than honey, became a bitter poison. 

Chatterton was much like Byron too in many other respeets— 
in his hunge ratterimmor.ality—in his alternations of excess 
and abstinence—in his sell-consciousness of genius—and in 
the most dark and deistic views of death. Need I, after all 
that I have said of his ambition, his strugeles, and his most 


tim 
only by a 


| 
iii 


aliteen, | 


And we can hardly wonder that | 


A charity student in Bristol; an| 


Then followed the grinding meanness | 


Both had | 


as pure us the sup ol the fabled honey-| 
by the hot} 


reckless tone ot Writing, sav that Chatterton’s was a fie ry and] 


determined spirit?) ‘His affections were subordinate to the 
sterner leanings of the brain. 
der heart of the old-time troubadour; but his heart was Jess 
tender than his soul was stout,’ 


Chatterton could never have veen happy. The presence of 


| from beneat 


He had the stout soul and ten- | 


| 


ambition—that brain-ache—would have made hit miserable, | 


had he lived beyond the green season of youth even to its grat- 
ification. But why do I say that he never could have been 
happy? 
one quiet kind of which Darby and Joan are a titinstanee. Is 
there nota thunder-storm kind? The mysterious joy whieh 
we see thrown trom the heart to the face in the picture of 
‘Byron on the sea-shore,’ is surely a specics of happiness — 
Chatterton, with hope to support him, 
in the darkest strugglesot adark career. 
him! But, *that was the misery.” Despair came to him and 
he died, (not out of his boyhood,) with no thought of future 
renown—with no thought but of present obscurity and present 
wretchedness. 

But although he committed suicide with ‘no thought of fu- 


With hope to support 


There are surely more hinds of happiness than the | 


might have been happy | 


ture renown,’ he had scarcely been buricd in a shell in the | 


burying-ground of Shoe-lane Workhouse, before Shonors be 
to gather about his memory.’ ‘The famous ‘Tyrwhitt published 
his poems, with a preface, introduction and glossary; a few 
years after, a very splendid addition was published by Dr. 
Mills, Dean of Exeter, with a dissertation and commentary; 
more lately Southey, the best biographer of the age, has col- 
lected his works and written his life—and incidental tributes, 
without number, have been offered by great names at the 
pauper-shrine of ‘the boy of Bristol.?” ‘Phere are some verses 
of his minstrel’s song in ‘Ella,’ which may be considered asa 
personal elegy. 


*O sing unto my roundelay— 
O drop the briny tears with me: 
Dance no more at holliday— 
Like a running river be. 

My love is dead, 

Gone to his death-bed, 

All under the willow tree. 


Biack his hair as the summer night, 
White his brow asthe winter snow, 
Red his tace as the morning light, 
Cold he lies inthe grave below. 

My love is dead, 

Gone to his death-bed, 

All under the willow tree. 


gan | 





} venus were scare lv bevond the fogs that lie near earth. 


| to fe 


l excellent, ft 


Sweet his tongue as the throstle’s note, 
Quick in the dance as thought can be— 
Dett his tas0r—cudgel stuut— 
O! he lies by the willow tree. 

My love is dead, 

Gone to his death-bed, 

All under the willow tree. 


Hist, the raven flaps his wing 
To the night-mare as they go, 
And the death-owl hoarse doth sing, 
From the briared dell below. 
My love is dead, 
Gone tohis death-bed, 
All under the willow tree.’ 


I have little or no more to say of ‘Thomas Chatterton; I havc 
already said toomueh.. But the heart rules the head when we 
look upon the wre tched carcer—least wretched inthe wretched 
loftiest achievements. A 
blaze and the flight of his 

It 
Had 


death more than he had been taught 


end—ot one fitted for the rocket 


with ‘the wide sky? be‘ore it—the {l 
tell, blackened, and seerched, and lightless, to the dust. 
arveilous boy* teared 
in the dust—the wonder of men, not their pity, 
Thomas Chatterton died in 1770, aged seventeen vears 
nine months.—Southern Literary Messenger. 


THE MERMAID. 


AN IRISH TALE. 
Nearthe townof Water 

crinan, Whose strange alventure with the 

ot the country tor miles around. 

ertul occurrence, that | was resolved to satisty my 


Mermaid was the talk 
] had heard so much of this 
wond curlus- 
ity by hearing Dennis limsclt relate it, and the first fine morn- 
ing | setout tor the purpose of paving lina visit. Previvus to 
coumnencing my journey, | understood that his cottage was only 
afew miles distant, bu. t ftuund by experience, that there was 
nu trusting to such infomation: tor the few mules proved to be 
at least twelve. Fortunately the old fisherman home 
when I arrived; and upon learning that the wish to hear his 
story had actuated me t2 make the call, he was evidently grat- 
tied. With his own aands he dusted the family arm-chatr, 
(the date of which would have puzzled an antiquarian,) and 
requested me tu be seated, while he went to procure soni 
refreshment, During his absence, | ainused myself with exam- 
ining the various implements of fishing with which the walis oi 
the cottage were ornamented; together with a quantity of curi- 
lis, &e. which, upon inquiry I discov- 
y things tor his children, and now 


was at 


Ous fish-bone S, lussiis, Sil 


he ha 


‘ollected as ’ 
remataed mementos of his former inzarcous occupation; he 
turned ting with him a brimming mug oi 
whiel » handed that it Was doubly 
om the fact of ver having seen the ugy face 
of aguager. Lnever saw a tiner specimen ot placid old age 
than Dennis presented, ashe sat betore me; the few white hairs 


ered 
Soon re oemulre 
I. me, protesting 


its 


n 


ver his vene 
»healthy color of youth, and as 
lation, his dark 
1 shall no | 
t merely 


hints ittered 
ough wrinkled, still wore the 


were t se rable forenead, his features, 
; 


he his r yes sparkled 
onyer encroach 


tue story (as 


became anim 

“y¥ lashes, 
upon the reader's p we, bu re.ate 
nearly as I can) in Denais’s own words: 

‘It was a most beautiful evening in July, (I remember it ould 
as lam, asiv it was only yesterday,) Whether it was the heat 
iv the sun, or what | don’t Know, but L had no luck at the fishin 
all dav, and was intindin to stay out aslong as the light lasted, 
to thry and catch sometain for the childhers supper. Weill, sir, 
I was gettin weary andtired wid watin, and sayin tomyselt it 
id be betther for me to zo home 
I feltatangle in the nit. The Vargin be praised, says 1, here’s 
somethin worth takin up at last; we ll sir, | haulsan hauls, an 
what the divil do ve think | pulls up but a riglar Marmaid, 
skreechin and ervin and tearin her long hair. * Phe top iv the 
mornin to ye mwam,” says 1, as L turns her into the boat, an 
whin I guve a look at Ler whin she was sate in, divil take meiv 
I didn’t almost split wid laughin to see the quare lookin fish I 
cotch forsupper. Thereshe sot in the starnivthe boat, tor all 
the world like any other caristian, barrin the sinall matther iv 
tail. Atlast,she opens her mouth, an * says she, (1 
wondher how the divil she tound out my naime,) “you've cotch 
me.”? Tell me sumethin I dont know, an I'd be oblig’d to 
ve,” says I. “An I suppose you wont let me go,” says she. 
“You may say that,’ says L, not tull ye give me somethin tor 
breakin my nit.” “Wihat'll you have,” saysshe. ‘Why thin 
In rather puzzled to think what to have just now,” says I, 
ied rather, iv it’s ail the same to you, take a minut or two to 
considher.”” Thin make iaste, Mike avic,” savs she, “for you 
see im ateard 1")! get ¢ 
iv the wather, an while you're thinkin L may’s well fish a bit 
tor ye,” an wid that shure enough sue draus out one iv the nits, 
and by goxty,she cotch them by di zens, untal at last 1 was fairly 
obliged to tell her not tothiouble herselt lor tear she’d sink the 
boat. “Well, Dennis, asttore,” says she, “what am I to give 
ye to let me go?” “Why thin, ma’am,” says 1, “lve been 
just thinkin that the devil take the cauleen Judy leaves me that 
she does not play the very puck wid thryin to blow up the bit 
iv fire, besides burning the corners off iv all her praskeens. You 
havn't got such a thing asa bellus?? To beshure | have,” 
says she, cunnin enough, but they’re down stairs in the kitchen, 
an you must let mego tot them.” ‘May be you wont come 
back,” says I. I wail,’ says she; an thin 1 made her swear 
upon her sow}, like an omadhaun that I was, I might av known 
that the divil a soul she coul have wid only half'a body. Well, 
sir, to make a long story short, I bad a little cruiskeen iv poth- 
een wid me at the time, an J made hertake a dhrain iv it just 


IKE _" 


. 


Hiv tas 


1 
WIG th 


to keep the cowld trom off her tail, thin I loosens the nit,anina | 
' gloves, but he wears two sirange magical looking rings; 


jiffy she whips her tail in her mouth, an gives one jerk into 


lite, the rocket would have been iu Sthe wide sky,’ not | 


ford, lived Dennis O'Reilly, the fish” | 


wfish or no tish, whin allatonce | 


—_—= 
liver ye saw inall yer life, asshe cut when she got there, spiaghi, 

jand divan and dancin about: by my sowl I think it wag 4, 

'dhrop affected her, not bein used toit, At last, afther hay. 

|the mischiefs own tun iv her own, she sot herself down on the 

jtop iv the wather wid her tail undher her arm, just as nathugg) 

jas you’re sittin in that chair. “Why thin aint ye goin dow, 

ifor the bellus,” says 1. “Musha, may the divil take you ang 

the bellus, says she, iv you dont cut your stick out iv that, by 

jmy sowl, Wl! sind a bellus iv wind afther ye, that'll make you 
isail somewhere else”? You may be shure, sir, that | didn't 
| Wait to be bid twice, for] knew she could do it iv she liked, 
I gave up all thoughts iv the bellus, an continted myself as | 
was stecrin home in the dark, wid considherin what i'd gat fo 
my boattul of fish, an hata trate 1 had in store for Judy me 
lthe childher. il, sir, 1 thought L inight as well sort thin 
abit afore [ got ingan wid that} put my fist down into the bot. 
tom iv the boat tu feel tor them, a lluck to the fish there 
iwas, good, bad, or indifferent; an I herd the deceattul diyj! 
laughin and skreeckin for miles behind me. 

You may think, sir, that! went home mopish enough afthe 
bein disappointed both in the fishes an the bellus; but angry 
as I was, it didn’t give me half so much consarn as whin Judy 
towld me it was her belief trat I wasn’t out at all, an that] 
must have becn dhraiminall the ume,’ 


ro 


and } 


FIELDING AND SMOLLETT. 


| Fieipinc and Smo.ietr were both born in the highest Tank 
of society, both educated to learned prolessions, 
ged to follow miscellaneous liserature : 
jtence. Both were confined during their lives, by the narrow. 
jness of theirecircumstances, both united a humorous cv nicisn 


yet both obli- 


s the means of subsig. 


1 
| 
i 


with generosity and good nature—both died of the diseases in- 
jeident toa sedentary life, andto literary labor, and both drew 
their last breath ina foreign land, to which. they retreated un 
der the adverse circumstances of a decayed constitution, and an 
exhausted fortune. : 

Their studies were no lesssimilar than their lives. Ther 
both wrote for the stage, and neither of them successfully.— 
They both meddled in politics; they both wrote travels, in 
; Which they showed that their good humor was wasted under 
the sufferings of their disease: a te conclude, they were 
both s» emingntly successtul as novelists, that no other English 
author of thatclasshas a right to be mentioned in the same 
breath with Fielding and Smol 


nd, 
' 


| If wecompare the worksof these two great masters yet more 
closeiv, we may assign to Fielding, with little hesitation, the 
praise of a higher and a purer taste than wasshown by his rival; 
more elegance of and expression; a nearer ap- 
proach to the grave irony of Swift and Cervantes; a great deal 
more icity in the conduct of his story, and, final- 
wer of describing amiable and virtuous characters, and 
ot placing before us he , and especially heroines, of a much 
higher, as well as pleasing ciaracter than Simoilett was able to 
press nt. 


Composition 


address of fel 


Iv, a po 


ocs 


j Every successful nove'ist must be more or less a poct, even 
falthough he may never have written a line of verse. ‘The qual- 
ity of imagination is absolutely indispensable to hiin; his aceue 
rate power of examining and embodying human character and 
human passion, us weil as the eternal face of nature, is not less 
essential, and the talent of de ibing well what he teels with 
acuteness, udded tu the above requisites, goes far to complete 
the poetic Character. Smoliett was evenin the ordinary sense, 
which limits the naine to those who write verses, a poct of dis 

tinction, * . » ° ° 
Ik. like the pre-eminent poet of our dav, a searcher of 
dark bosoms, and loved to pa haracters under the strong 
auitation of lierce and stormy passions. flence, misanthropes, 
lists, are as cormmonin his works, as robbers 
{ are drawn, in most cases, with 


and cilect. 


sc 


* 


was 


YY 
It 


yf 
vamiblers,and due 
In those of Salvadure Kosa, an 
t rrible truth 


tue Sule t 


Upon the whole, the genius of Smollett may be said to resem- 
Ilis picturcs are often deficient in grace; 
metines coarse, and even vulgar in conception; ceticient 
too in heeping, and in the due subordination of parts to each 
otler; and inumating too much carelessness on the part of the 
jaruist. But these taults are redeemed by such richness and 
brillianey of colours; such a profusion of imagination, now 
| bodying forth the grand and terrible—now the natural, the ea 
} $v, and the ludicrous; there isso much of life, action, and bue 
|tleyin every group he has painted; so much force and individ 
juality of character, that we readily grant to Simollett an equal 
‘rank with his great rival Fielding, while we place both tar 
jabove any of theirsuccessorsin the same line of fictitious com 
position.—Scotl. 


ble thet of Rubens. 


> 


TRELAWNY. 


i trom havinitso long out | 


Tue following, as a piece of description, is admirable; 36 
like the manasapicture. Mr. is ‘Trelawny, the author of 
*The adventuresot avoungerson;’ he has been some years i0 
this country: ‘We reached Albany in very good time tor Gil 
ner. Mr. dined with us; what a savage he is in some Te 

|spects. He's a curious being; a description of him would 
puzzle any one whohad never seenhim. A man with the pre 
'portions of a giant for strength and agility, taller, straighter 
and broader than most men; yet with the most listless, indolent 
carelessness of gait,and uncertain wandering way of drop- 
| ping his teet to the ground, as if he didn’t know where he w# 
going, and didn’t niuch wish to go any where. His face 18 * 
dark asa Moor’s, with a wild strange louk about the eves a” 

forehead, and a mark like ascar uj on his cheek; his whole 4p- 
pearance giving one an idea of toil, hardship, peril and wile 
ladventure. ‘The expression of his mouth is remarkably mild 
jand sweet, and his voice is extremely low and gentle. Hit 
hands are us brown asalaborer’s; he never protances them er 


the wather about a boat's lingth off, and the divil such capers | them which he showed me, is made of elephant’s hair.’ 
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WOMEN. 


| 
| 
Tuat difference of mental character, which in our opinion | 
has impelled and will impel the sexes to different situations, | 
lies in the passions. Here the Creator appears to have made an 
essential difference in the frame of their ncture. Not that there 
isasingle passion possessed by the one sex, vhich is not possess- 
ed by the other; butthey appear to be shared in such different | 
proportions, that their results, appearing in action, are materi- | 
ally different. The far greater degree in which the passion of 
fear exists in the mind of the female constitutes the most 
marked difference between the sexes: and this is of itself sut- | 
ficient to impel! the female sex, voluntarily, to take that place in| 
society Where they will be least exposed to danger. We do not 
believe that women would be inclined to command armies, or 
harangue in senates. ‘They possess the passion of ambition, it | 
is true; so do men the passion of fear; but with women, fear | 
would prevail over ainbition, where, with men, ambition would | 
prevail over fear. | 
' That women are naturally more under the influence of fear 
than men, wes held as an unduubted truth until the age ol 
scepticisin, just gone by. During that period, this, among 
many other tacts of common observation, was doubted. It can- 
not be denied that women possess as much passive courage as 
men. A Woman quits the world with as much composure as a 
man; she will as svon devote herself to death for her child or | 
hercountry; and there are nearly as many instances of female 
suicide, as of male. The cases, however, in which women 
suffer with fortitude, equal or superior to that of men, is where 
the evil suffered is believed to be ultimate; that is, where it is 
not imagined that any other or greater mischief may procecd 
from it. We have witnessed occasions where a child has been | 


accidentally hurt, when a cynical spectator would have charg- | 
ed the mother with affectation of distress, while he accused | 


the father of indifference. The mother’s fear, in this case, 
magnified the danger,and she already saw her darling in the 
arms of death. The father, less under the influence of fear, 
was not equally moved, because his imagination was not equal- 
ly prone to picture a fatal result to the accident. In eases 
where women voluntarily devote themselves to death, it 1s in 
cases when: no evil beyond the grave is apprehended. Where 
there is, Women are ever more effected by it than men. This 
accounts, in part, for their being more religious; asin the sup- 
posed case, they would naturally be mure earnest *to flee from 
the wrath to come..—Mrs, Willard. 


WILD REVENGE. 


On the shores of Mull a craig is pointed out, overhanging 
the sea, concerning which there is the following tradition :— 
Some centuries since, the chief of the district, Maclean of 
Lochbuy, had a grand hunting excursion. 
tivity, hislady attended with her only child, an infant in the 
nurse’saruis. ‘The deer, driven by the hounds,and hemmed in 
by surrounding rocks, flew to a narrow pass, the only outlet 
they could tind. Here the chief had placed one of his men to 
guard the deer from passing, butthe animals rushed with such 
impetuosity, that the poor forester could not withstand them. 
Inthe rage of the moment, Maclenn threatened the man with 





instant death, but this punishment was commuted toa whip-| 


ping or scourging in the face of his clan, which, in those feudal 
times, was considered a degrading punishment, fit only tor the 
lowest of menials and the worst of crimes. The clansman 
burned with anger and revenge, 


of the agonized mother and chief at the awful jeopardy in 
which their only child was placed may be easily conceived, 
Maclean implored the man to give him back his son and ex- 
pressed his deep contrition for the degradation he had, in a 
moment of excitement, infiicted on hisclansman. The other 
replied, that the only condition on which he would consent to 
the restitution was, that Maclean hi:nscelf should bare his back 
to the cord, and be publicly scourged as he had been! In des- 
pair the chief consented, saying |.e would submit to any thing 
if his child were but restored. ‘To the : 
of the clan, Maclean bore this insult, and when it was com- 
pleted, begged that the clansman might return from his peril- 
ous situation with the young chief. The man regarded him 
with a smile of demoniac revenge, and lilting high the child in 
the air, plunged with him into the abyss below. 
closed over therm, and neither, it is said, ever emerged from 
the tempestuous whirlpools and basaltic caverns that yawned 
around them, and still threaten the inexperienced navigator on 
the shores of Mull.—Jnverncss Courier. . 


JUGGERNAUT. 


Tue car of Juggernaut is a monstrous vehicle, gigantic in its 
dimensions, and 
tis a sort of platform, forty-three feet in height, and thirty- 
five feet square, moving upon sixteen wheels, eacl: six feet and 
ahalfin diameter; the ornaments with which it is decorated 
are by no means splendid, its principal attraction being a cov- 
ering of striped and spangled broadcloth. The neighboring | 
villagers have their fields rent free upon the condition of atten- | 
‘ance at the cars of the idols. This duty, at present esteemed 
Mtr. ¢ is not exclusively confined to those who are so well | 
es rded for its performance; but befure the whole ceremony | 
nclude 8,the zeal of many of the devotees is so completely | 
exhausted, that the raths would scarce ly reach their destination | 
that — the services which Brahinins can command. It 
ion de oe nto put each of the cars of Juggernaut in mo- 
rn 7 saan the idols are fairly established in their places, | 
= we a ae of the frenzied multitude are such as to} 
ioe es that the whole of Pandemonium had been let| 
tian a an winch is strengthened by the fiend-lke figures | 
tena ea _ other religious mencicants, whose grim 
epcaren’, “ Ps oa a frantic joy, give them a superhuman 
«nage ey cheer on their insane followers to acts of 
‘—Though the ponderous wheels of Juggernaut no 





To grace the fes- | 


He rushed forward, plucked | 
the tender intant, the heir ot Lochbuy, from the hands of the | °T 
nurse, and bounding to the rocks, ina moment stood on an al-| 
most inaccessible cliff projecting over the water. ‘The screams | 


grief and astonishment | 


The sea} 


associated in the mind with images of horror; 


° e ~ ! 
longer go crushing over the bodies of prostrate victiins the fury | 


and excitement with which the assembled crowd rush to the 
car, is truly appalling. In places of very inferior note, there 
is something frightful in the noisy, lumbering progress of the 
cumbrous rath, surmounted by a hideous idol dragged about in 
honor of the festival; but in the very heart and centre of this 
abominable superstition, the celebration becomes perteetly ter- 
rific, and the senses, over-wrought, faintand sicken at the view, 
lhe scenery of the place, its bare sands, the surging of the 
veean in the distance, the drenching rains,damp gales and 


, sudden tempests of the fitful atmosphere, add to the wild hor- 


rors of the awful pageant. Each daythe exhibition becomes 
more ghastly,as the wan vietimsof fimine and disease drop 
exhausted around, making a golgotha of the unhallowed pre- 
cincts,—Miss Rebort’s Sccnes of Hindcostan. 





AN EXTRACT. 


TueEre is a close connection betweea ignorance and vice ;— 
and in such a country as our own, the connection is fatal to 
freedom. Knowledge opens sources of pleasure which the 
ignorant can never know—the pursuitof it fills up every idle 
hour, opens to the mind a constant source of occupation, wakes 
up the sluinbering powers, gives the secret contest victory, and 
unveils to our astumishiment ideal vorlds; securcs us from 


| temptation and sensuality, and exalts us in the scale of human 
| beings. 


When I pass by the grog shep and hear the idle dis- 
pute and the obscene sung--when I zee the cart rolled along 
tilled with intoxicated vouth, singingind shouting as they go— 
when I discover the boat sailing downthe river, where you cun 
discover the influence of rum by the nose which it makes—I can 
| not help butask, were these people taught toread? Was there 
no social library to which they couldhave access? Did they 
ever know the calin satisfaction of taking an improving volume 
| by a peaceful fireside? QO, did they wer taste the luxury of 
unproving the mind? You hardly ever knew the young man 
that loved his home and his book, that vasvicious. Knowledge 
is often the poor man’s wealth. [t isa treasure that no thiet 
can steal, no moth nor rust can corrujt. By this, you turn his 
cottage to a palace, and you give a teasure which is always 
improving and can never be lost.—*T'he poor man,’ says Robert 
Hall, ‘who lias gained a taste for gooc buoks, will, in all like- 
| lihood, become thoughtful; and when you have given the 
poora habit of thinking, you have eqnferred on them amuch 
| wreater favor than by the gift of a laige sum of money, since 
| you have put in their possession the pinciple of all legitimate 
| prosperity.? Norisit to the poor alone. that this remark applies. 
The rich need occupation, their hearts are often like seas, 
which stagnate under a breathless ctnuspliere, putrify for the 
| want of a wave. Employment, roued by some noble object, 
is the secret of happiness. 





‘YANKEE DOCDLE.’ 


Aw American gentleman in Paris. after giving an account of 
the Fourth of July eclebration, in thit capital, adds— 

{ must not omit to tell youhow much we cheered, Yankee 
Doodle. At home we should have heard it with pleasure, but 
without cheering. Here, when it was struck up, it touched 


! the electric chain that binds us all to the pleasant land we have | 


| left, and all seemed to be inspired with one impulse, to fapplaud 
again” I know not whether the tune in the abstract be good 


number of associations it awakens, or the images it renews.— 
Yankee Doodle should have with us no parallel; and Von We- 
| ber never made such a strain in his life. 

‘Take a Seotchinan trom his hill and atthe ends of the earth 
tickle his cars with Auld Robin Grey, or Auld Lang Syne, and 
itannihilatestime and space. He 


‘Treads the loved shore he sighed to leave behind.’ 


He is back in imagination, (which is reality—as much as 
words are things,) to the tilends, the heaths, the broom, the 
| red plaid, the blue bonnets, the ‘honest men and bonny lasses.’ 

Or grind in the hard cars of the Swiss on the Cumberland 
road, his unmusical Manz des Vaches, upon no sweeter organ 
than acart wiicel, and he is no longer in the Alleghanics. 
| He isamong his Alps, in some rude log cabin with one end 
i sunk into the mountain, and perched ona cliff so steep that he 
inustascend it with hands and feet. Orbe is beside some cleor 
| mountain-lake, a little mirror of the Alps, or some waterfall or 
sheetoi foam trom their snowy summit. 

I know not what are the images raised in the minds of others, 
by ‘that good old tune,’ of which I spoke, but to me itisa glass 
ot Surrey’s magician, and presents an image of beauty. It 
shows mea green land of long rivers, and broad lakes—a land 
flowing with milk and honey—a land of steady habits, white 
| churches, red school houses, and many newspapers. 





AN AGED BRIDE. 


1 


A woman recently died in Italyaged 142 years. She had 


cight husbands, the last of whoin survived her. The widower 


isin his 62d year. He married her when he was twenty, and 
the blooming bride had just completed her century. tis said 
that he looked more to her fortune, and to the probability of her 
decease, than to her personal charms, She punished his mer- 
cenary spirit by living for forty yeers afterwards. 


CHARACTER OF A BENEVOLENT MAN. 
By a Boy.—Svst sich a man as looks as if he wouldn’t give 
a fellow aclip with his whip, if he saw hin on a sled hanging 
to his sleigh. 





IDLENESS. 


Burton in his ‘Anatomy of Melancholy,’ describes idleness 
as being ‘the cushion upon which the devil reposes. Dr. John- 
son designates it as the ‘rust of the soul.’ 





jevening (Valentine’s Day) at Stoneall’s. 


bad, but music, like poetry, is to be praised according to the | 





THE OLD BACHELORS. 


Tne real Simon Pures—held their anniversary dinner last 
This club derives its 
jchater from Queen Elizabeth—old Queen Bess—herself an 
| uncompromising enemy to matrimony, The document is dated 
| 1608, and is a curious relic, being one year older than the dis 
lcovery of the Hudson by the navigator of that name. It was 
| viven toaclub in Ehgland, and from them was transferred to 
|the present ancient society, by a gentleman of the English club, 
| who brought it out with him to thiscountry, The party was 
lseleet, as usual, and the hilarity and conviviality kept up ata 
jlatehour, The *Cock of the Walk? took the chairat six, P.M. 
|The old gentlemen appeared to have improved by time, and, if 
they had afew more grey hairs to show since the last meeting, 
certainly never looked more fresh and ruddy, plump and good 
natured, nor everscemed more jovial and happy. ‘Two or three 
Benedicts of the club who were present as invited guests, al- 
most sccmed to envy the ‘gallant, gay Lotharios? who were 
luxuriating onthe imaginary freedom of unrestrained celibacy. 
For amoment only they forgot the soft chains of matrimony, 
and participated as freely in the glass, and song, and cigar, as 
though they were as free as they ever had been. It would 
have made young maidens weep to have seen the pure, unalloy- 
ed enjoyment whieh reigned among these wretches at the fes- 
tive bourd. We never heard better songs, tasted of choicer 
wines or dishes, or witnessed ascene of such uninterrupted 
merriment, such flashes of wit, and good humor on any occa- 
sion. We hope thesociety will not be considered a monopoly, 
or have their ancient privileges taken from them, because they 
think they have discovered that the secret of true happiness 
les in the independent state of single blessedness.—New- York 
Star. 





BLUE YARN STOCKINGS. 


Wuen Dr. Franklin was received at the French Court as 
American Minister, he felt some scruples of conscience in com- 
plying with their fashions as to dress. ‘He hoped,’ he said to 
the Minister, ‘that as he was himself a plain man, and repre- 
sented a plain American people, the King would indulge his 
desire to appear at Court in his usual dress. Independent of 
this, the season of the year rendered the change from warm 
yarn stockings to fine silk, somewhat dangerous.’ 

“ ‘The French Minister made him a low bow, but said that 
Fashion was too sacred a thing for him to meddle with, but he 
would do himself the honor to mention it tohis Majesty. The 
King smiled, and returned word that Dr. Franklin was weleome 
to appear at Court in any dress he pleased. In_ spite of that 
delicate respect for strangers, for which the French are so 
jremmarkable, the courtiers could not help staring at first, at Dr. 
Franklin’s quaker-like dress, and especially his blue yarn 
stockings. But it soon appeared that he had been introduced 
upon this splendid theatre only to demonstrate that great gen- 
ius, like true beauty, ‘needs not the foreign aid of ornament. 
The Court was so dazzled with the brillianey of his mind, that 
they never looked at his stockings. And while many other 
Ministers who figured in all the gaudy fashions of that day are 
lnow forgotten, the name of Dr. Franklin is still mentioned in 


| Paris with all tre ardor of the most affectionate cnthusiasm. 








BEAUTIFUL INCIDENT. 


| Arthe mecting of citizens in the Methodist church in Green 
street, held last evening for the purpose of taking measures to 
‘re-build the noble structure known as *The Methodist Book 
| Concern,’ very interesting and impressive addresses were deliv- 
lered by the Rev. Dr. Bangs, and the Rev. Mr. Waugh. In the 
leourse of his remarks, Dr. Bangs related the following remark- 
lable incident. Among the burning fragments of books and 
| printed sheets Which were whirled aloft upon the wings of the 
i! and borne onward upon those of the wind, was a page 
lof the Bible containing the Ixivth chapter of Isaiah. It was 
| picked up on the morning of the conflagration, about tweive 
liniles distant, on Long Island, and before the catastrophe was 
|known which had carried it thither, It was indeed a winged 
| messenger of truth, ina double sense, for the fact is no less 
lstriking than authentic, that every word of the page was so 
lisarred as to be illegible, save the 11th verse, which reads in the 
words following :— 
| sQur holy and beautiful house, where our fathers praised 
| thee, Is BURNED UP WITH FIRE: and all our pleasant things arg 


' 


| harp wast !—Commercial Advertiser. 


SPONGE DIVING. 





! 
| 
| Inthe Cyclades, the male inhabitants are chiefly brought up 
ity the business of sponge diving; no young man 1s allowed to 
marry until he can descend with facility to a depth of twenty 
fathoms in the sea. 





TRANSCRIPT OF NEWS. 


T ev. President Fisk, of the Wesleyan University, and 
HE Late, ae gt dayiog versity, 
the Rev. Mr. Jackson, of the Episeopal Church in this city, have 
been deputed to represent the American Bible Society, at the 

next Anniversary of the British and Forcign Bible Society. 





The twenty-ninth and last indicted of the Baltimore mob, 
has been tried. ‘That city has retrieved its character, by the 
enforcement of the laws by the Courts, and the cheerful sub- 
mission of all the citizens. 

Mrs. ‘Trollope, since hersatire on the Parisians, is called by 
the French editors Goody ‘Trollope.’ 

At Antwerp the gas light forthe city which is most prefer- 
red, is that from rosin. 

Dr. Lardner is now in Paris, on a scientific expedition rela 
tive to rail roads. 

To become a broker at Paris, it is necessary to pay $100 for 
the license. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 






























THE BIRTH OF CUPID: 
WITH SUNDRY HAPS AND MISHAPS, 


One summer’s soft and balmy night 
When Cupid first beheld the light, 
Some roguish fairies hovering nigh, 
Hailed the urchin joyously; 

And, 


Stole him from the nurse’s arms. 


smitten with his thousand charms 
Then, merrily with their dang’rous prize 
Flew upwards through the starry skies, 
Their silvery wings just lapping over 
Forming a cradle tor the rover, 

Sut ellin-like, they soon fell out, 

The little pug-nosed boy about; 

And one,—the youngest of them all,— 
Declared she *d let the urchin fall, 

In spite of fairy—spite of elf 
Could she not have hit all herself. 

At this they all began to grumble— 
*So the ny—there! / Wil let hii tumble’— 
And folding up her pinion white, 

Down dropped Dan-Cupid from the he 

By chance a fount beneath hin fe 
With lilies graced in fair array; 
In one of these he pitched outright 


ight. 














And disappeared at once from sight. 
Sad posed, he! 








ay an half-ell deep 
Within hie cell, and gan to weep, 
Turned on his back-—the luekless wight 
Let fly his little heels in spite—— 
(For though the maids will call him coy 
He isa sad, hot-tempered boy!) 

Long he kicked and cried and swore; 
And with sighs his bosom tore. 














As thus he lay and conned the sky 
. A dew drop fellinto an eye 

And quench’d the tiny orb at onee, 

Mars! such swearing on the nonce: 

Was never heard this side of Hades 

By children, gentlemen, or ladies! 
Justly ared his crest, 

And doubling-up his baby-list 









































roused, he re 











Thundered out a ponderous curse; 
And drawing in with mighty foree, 
Hit point-blank his nether peeper 
And tipp’d it like its inate—a sleeper, 
Grumbling Sifhe could ‘nt have a pair 
He *d have none at all—he °d swear.’ 
At yellow dawn a Naiad strayed, 
To bathe within the fountain’s shade; 
Careless she circled thto’ the wave 
Her polished limbs to softly lave; 
When sl! 
Breathing its sweets upon the air: 
She snatched the 


ve espied alily fair 





tlower its dew to Sip, 
And held it to her rosy lip, 

When with a bound out Cupid sprung 
And to her roseate lips he clung.— 

A vivid fire thrill'd through her heart 

Pierced by the little traitor’s dart. 


















































The daring boy. more daring grew 
And revelled on her mellow lip, 

Till drunken with its honied dew, 
Too sweet for e’en his nectar’d sip, 
He folded up his wings and fell 
Upon her bosom’s lovely swell. 
























































And woman's breast he found so fair 
He swore ‘for aye, he °d nestle there :* 
That his bold vow has ne*er been broken 






































Each maiden’s heart must be the token! 











BRIEF ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 




















A RIDE 





WITH AMINIDAB. 


“COLLEGE 























LARNING.’ 





morning, 








“Goon friend Clodbreaker! A warm day this. 
How’s your health? Bess me! you're broken inuch, since I 
saw you a couple of harvests since. 




















‘Hard work—hard work—friend Diggery. 
his brow man must earn his bread; and the sweat of the brow 
soon wears channels in the cheeks. 
part of that in Scripture; and the last °s just as true. 
is one of the hardest seasons, 
Only think: not a mite of rain, for three weeks and four days 
to-morrow. The corn’ 




































































By the sweat of 


I ‘iow ye’ve seen the first 
But this 
upon us farmers, ever known. 


s wilted and curled, and the airth‘s 
baked to the full hendass of the road. But the ploughing 





imust be deno-and there's ashedy, mew, but the old man to| 
ido it.’ 

| ‘Indeed! why, what’s become of the boys? 
‘fla-2.—boysare good fur nothingnow. Poor Josh is dead! 


| He was a good one, and used to do most of the hard work. | 


He'*d never heard of diplomas, nor dreampt of college larning. 
IHe eould spell, and reac 
three; and 









ind write, and cipher to the rule otf 


would work hard all day—and at night read the 
|newspapers—and on Sundays go to meetin’, and study the 
| Lord’s Book; and so he was never fidgeting, and fretting, and 
lenvying others; but was contented, and eliece rful, and throve 
jwell. Buthe’s dead now—poor boy, that was the only child 


first wife, his sainted 


of my mother? 
Theodore, and Frederick Wil- 


ut boys by this, and able to relieve 


| ‘Dut where’s Reuben, 
liam? They should be st 
jyou of all hard labor.’ 


| Tru 


Squire Stoke 


but Stokes 


Dick 


land joins your uncle's? 


iggery ; you remember old 


s, Whose No—joins the 


inext to your uncle’s. Weli—the "Squire ’s right well off; and | 
ihe has a brother in Kentucky, who is rich, and keeps slaves, 
} 


land has alarge stock farm. four years ago—or five—or some- 


thing like that—it’s strange you never heard of it—Dick went 
,to sce his uncle's fam ly; and his uncle sent him toa Lexing-| 
Academy for a while, 


i Tle got college 


jton and alterwards to Augusta College. 


larning, and [ s*pose they gave him a sheep} 


’ 


iskin. Last spring was a year, he came home here, and cut} 
lsround mighty simart, in rocco boots and green broadcloth | 
| sometime s, tov, he wore green specks, He didn't stay long | 
|—a week or two,or perhaps a month. Butheturned the head | 
lof my wile, that now is; and she was for sending the two boys | 
ed hers that were old cnough—Reuben and Theodore—to | 
| Augusta College. But poor Josh and I laughed her out of it. | 
I— ——Dick Stokes went to Kentucky again, on another visit to | 
jhisuncle. ‘There he met the daughter of another rich Ken-| 
\! ucky farmer, and married her within two months. ‘They 

|came over here, to spend part of what you towns-tolks call the 


|honey-moon. And there were a couple of smart Kentucky 

| bucks with them, and as many ladic s—and three or four slaves | 
lto wait upon them. Dick pla,ed many pranks, and cut up} 
| pretty high; and when they went home to Kentueky,—where 

lit was reported Dick was to become a planter, with slaves and | 
lriches,—the old woman's brain was completely topsy-turvy. | 
did. Reubenand Theo- 


ues any how. “Nobody was respect- | 


l*low you neversece one goon as she 
| dore must now goto colle 


able, that didn’t oto college; nobody got along half so well 


in the world, as them what had college larning; see Dic’ 
Stokes—he used to work on the farm, and was no better than 
other people’s boys. Now he‘*s college larnt,and got a lads 


fora wite, and is going to be arich farmer, right off. 


|. 
| 
| 
j: and Theodore must go to college, cost what it will. 
| 
! 
{ 


Pil let | 


"Squire Stokes’ folks see that sume pe ople’s as good as others.” 


—Sv sie wenton; and there wasno such thing as making 


her understand, that Reuben and Theodore had no rich father, 


and wealthy unele, and cit 


if they should get through college with “arti » people 


were 


“Som 


as good us others—aincd as smart as others;”? 
obliged to give up the Reuben and 


Ont. 
at Oxiord, in the 


Hamise 





preparatory de; 


ring moods, cus¢ the 
tue 


probably the 


mque nscs, at grammayl 


school over in the village. Our savints since farm 


paid for, will thus be used up; and farm itself, 


“ hard labor of poor Josh, will 


part by the 
have to be morteage 


| 
| 
pare for in great 
| long before the boyshave got through 
jcollege. But we're not alone,in this, College larning is all 


the rage now. Jim Simpson, 


| —vou remember him—he has one son at Augusta; neighbor 
| Paxton one at Hanover, | thi 





the grist mill, has two at Oxford. 


gery,jisall the rage. And what better of— 
| «6 The flies were troublesome, and the horses restless. 


'this moment, Dobin started 


Just at 


most intelligent and best heart- 


friend Clodbreaker—one of the 
}ed farmers in the state, but too easily led by a female halter— 
| b 

}moved away behind his plough; and 


| for the city. 
| ‘There is wisdom under thit straw i said 
What better off? sure 


my moralizing 


riend. enoug I passed four years— 
the best of iny vouth—in a collece, 


and three more in hard | 
sme; and I do not valuc 





tude. and have teas ty 
siuds ; anG have ents at ine 


two parein 


them so much as that!’ disehargi 
eavendish from his mouth, ‘*{ could get along just as well 


without them, and’-—— 
‘You err there, I think,’ interrupted I. 


most generally 


*A diploma is often, 
better recommendation than sideas 
good sense or an exalted character, and will introduce a man 
where neither of them can; and what my old friend Clodbreak- 
er called “college larning,” as 


maee d, a 


you well know, is an ample 
apology for impudence, coxcombry, ignorance, and superfi- 
ciality of any kind.’ 

‘True—too true;’ replied Aminidab, musingly, after the 
lapse of afew minutes. *Yet,of all kinds of learning, that 
which is obtained at the generality of our colleges, is about 
the most useless—the most useless, certainly, so far as regards 








) eth, learned, it may be, but not enlightened, amiable, but y 


| or even the Senate Chamber. 


Reuben | Nor necessary. 


y relations, to help them along, even | 


and I was 


was | 


the blacksmith at the cross roads | 
ik; and John Smith, who owns! 
College larning, good Dig- | 


of his own accord, and my old} 


Aminidab and I started | 


ng a hallf-chewed quid ot} 


— ——— _————— 
the well-beiny of American youth, and as their fitness tO enter 
upon the aetinn duties of life is concerned. Cast your CVE, for 
a moment, around among the younger portion of your acquain. 
tances, or upon those with whom you have no ACquaintane, 
but of whose history you are not Do you find th 
most amiab!e,the most peaceably-disposed,the mo industrious 


the most intelli 


ignorant. 


cent—or those most likely to succeed in life, 
should they ever have to struggle alone, and win thei ir OWn wa; 


| overa road not paved with the wealth of their parents or rel, 


tives—among those who have spent three or four years of 4 


walls of a 





lives within the college, stowing away “loads Oo 


learned luniber,”* to be dfte sate in nine cases out of ten, of 


no use to themselves, or benefit to their fellows? 


Eve ry tenth 


one, perhaps, you will find learned, and a drone—eve ry twenti. 


; veak 
iigent and indefat. 
, but unfit by education and confirmed habits, to grapple 


and inactive—every fiftieth, learned, inte! 
gable 
with wath an adve isary of the young aspirant, as is the worlg 
—that very worldin which he must succeed well, or be as noth. 
ing; every hundredth—and expe rience sanctions this apportion. 
ment—learned, intelligent, ex: mplary, and rising to eminence. 
The remainder—but we will d 
Again: look into the 


rop the curtain over them — 
United States House of Represe Ntatives, 
Are the most vigorous, active, 
and efficient minds there, those which have had their training 
within the wallsof a college? d 
developed by Hel Are the perceptions sharpened by 
Greek? Is the trengthened by Latin? Show me, 
inthe American Congress, a Hebraist, or Greekling, or Latinist, 
who is a man of acute perceptions, strong reasoning powers, 
correct views of government, and undoubted patriotism, 
and I will show you lis equal in all these respects, in one who 
cannot tell a Greek 4 from a Hebrew Iszerd, and is master of 
The Resurrectionists of the Dead 
Tongues, will point vourattention, with a triumphant air, to 
the Pulpit. Ifere I admit that 


Permit me toask, Is the mind 
brew? 


judgment s 


no language but his own. 


you may find, among those 


most eminent as_ theological disputants, and expounders oj 
scripture texts, more educated than une ae d men. But] 
have yetto learn that theological disputes do any good, and to 


see the first soul subdued by the explanatien of a mooted text, 
And it is a question with me, if much learning be more efficient 
in the pulpit, than great eloquence; and certainly we must 
look, for those powerful bursts which startle the profligate and 
the stoical—for those earnest appeals which thrill the indiffer. 
ent, and arouse the easy—and those moving exhortations, which 
gather 
and there, 
ce is neither general 
were my views long before I met 
with the lamented Grimke; and’ by him they were enlarged, 
; and strengthened, and matured. 


compell all ages, and characters, and dispositions, to 
around the altar of God—to the Methodist pulpit; 
we all k education of the 


now, the colle 


These 





His idea of an American ed- 
ucation, isa good one, and will vet have many advocates 





If a young man have mastered his own language, and have 
inclination, and Icsiure, and health, for the acquisition of an 
| other, let him take up the French. If he 

his own, teachers of the German are at hand. 
he can choose 


want two besides 
if three or four, 


| from a dozen other living languages. 


Theodore are now 
sartment; and Frederick Wil- 
3, and te 


He will 
then mect with opportunities, every day, to put his learning 
lin use. Asthe curivsities of Hereulancum and Pompeii are 
for the professed antiquary, so should the languages of Greece 
and Rome be for the professed scholar.’ 


Aminidab shoots 


at random, as all must be aware who have 
paid any attention to his bow and quiver. I am willing to 
stand god-father for his occasional ‘sayings and doihgs,’ but do 
not desire to be called to account for them. \ 


I will venture to 
conelude this ‘Ride,’ with an extract from a letter which! 
have now before me, from a graduate of one of our best cole 
leges. I used to show it to my friends, (concealing the sig: 
nature,) as a literary curiosity. But I soon found that it ex 
cited no surprise at all—such things being quite common. Its 
author was for many years, the Principal of a large academy, 
‘in which were taught, among othe rthinenthe Latins and Greek 
languages, and the higher Mathematies. I quote the postscript 
inerely, as arare specimen of orthography and grammar, from 
‘ho was furnished with the usual quantity and quality of 
‘college larning.’ 


| one ° 
It runneth, word for word and letter for let- 

ter, thus: ‘Do not, now, forgit that the anual faul exercises 0! 
| my Accademy, takes place the first mundy of next month’ 


The writer of this, no doubt, could read Homer in the 





original, translate Virgil, and demonstrate almost any propos" 
tion in Euclid. How could one so qualified to walk among the 

| gods of antiquity, condescend to soil his fingers with English 
| orthography, or givea thought to English grammar? 


‘] pause, for a reply.’ w. D. & 





CAPTURE OF A SLAVER. 


Tue schooner Creole, arrived at New-Orleans from IIavan% 
spoke, January 15th, the British ship of war Champion, v hich 


informed that on the 12th, on the north side of Cuba, sh 
chased ashore a Spanish Guineaman, and got her off after forts 
hours hard work. She hadon board one hundred and thitty 
slaves. 
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ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 
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OLD ENGLISH PROSE WRITERS. 
«Out of the olde fieldes, us men saithe, | 
Cometh all this newe corn fro yere to yere; | 
And out of olde hookes, in goode faithe, | 
Cometh all this newe science that men lere.’ i 
Cuavcer. 


Few subjects there are, at the present day, upon which the | 
scholar and the critic of our land are bestowing a deeper inter- 
est, than the future destinies of our National Literature. And 
among that variety of circumstances, which is exerting upon 
them @ kindly influence, there are none, which are hailed with 
more heart-felt satisfaction, than that taste for the old writers 
of the seventeenth century—the venerable patriarchs of English 
Prose, which, we would fondly hope, is beginning to revive in. 
our country. Their productions have too long been suffered 
to lie forgotten and neglected; and whilst, with an almost! 
sacred fidelity, we have gathered up the mutilated remnants of 
classical antiquity, and have zealously scught out, and ade | 
the objects of our study and admiration, even the minor pro-| 
ductions of their own contemporary poets, we have permitted | 
these venerable relies of our ancestral literature, to repose in| 
obscurity and neglect. The mantling ivy of time has been! 
suffered to creep over the thrown-down fragments of those | 
mighty monuments of wisdom, which they onee upreared —| 
and the moss of centuries has fiung its graceful and fantastic | 
embroidery, undisturbed, over the clear, sparkling fountain of | 
their genius.—And if 'n the present age, these noble produc-| 
tions of olden time, are again beginning to assume their rightful | 
station in the literary world, and are demanding of society that! 
respect and veneration, of which they have so long been 
defrauded, it is not because their merits have been obtruded | 
upon the attention of the community, ‘Their own native, | 


CINCINNATI MIRROR, AND WESTERN GAZETTE OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 


| jostling each other for utterance. They strive to pour forth 
| J 








| compose, as if laboring to restrain the throng of sentiments! of our reverence, Barrow of our admiration, and Jeremy Tay- 


and illustrations, which leap up in their minds, crowding and| lor of our love.’ 
*To have great virtues and great faults—magne virtutesnee 
the whole subject, upon which they are engaged, in one close, minora vitia’—says Sir Thomas Browne, ‘is the poesy of the 
eo. . . ! i 
unbroken, intertexture of idea and language: and asingle epi-| best natures:? and surely never was maxim more fully appro- 
thet not unfrequently supplies a sentence, in expressing the} priate, than is this to the old fathers of English prose. That 
1 y sup} ’ ’ ! g : 
“ “ . a | . b> 24 > ‘s > ad 
most complicated metaphor. With them, it seems to have been | they had faults, and those great ones, their most ardent admir 
+h: : : ew, } j — «7 ; Ae ta wi - ; ) 

a i 3 Ss . s g is. ; 
an invaluable law, to exhibit no idea in a number of words, for’ ers will not deny. Their style is vigorous, but often rugged; 
which any lancuage, or any idiom, would afford an individual | learned it always is, but sometimes pedantic; fearful in its 

5 ge, 3 ’ ‘ ’ } 
term. Their very diction, obnoxious as it is to criticism and depths, but, too frequently, obscure in its meaning. Envelop- 
animadyersion, constitutes no inconsideraple part of the origi-| ed, as we ever find them, in their subject-matter, they often 
nality and attractiveness of their writings; while it serves, in| undervalue beauty of style, and gracefulness of diction, and 
’ 5° ? | d - fatal 5) 
2 remarkable manner, to engage the attention, and deepen the! their idiom has constantly too marked a proneness for the lan- 
impression of the thought it conveys.—The stamp of originality | guage of antiquity—Such are some of the faults, for which 
rests upon every sentence; and though all antiquity is ransack- | they may be justly arraigned; yet, ‘e’en their failings bear to 
ed for parallels and illustrations, yet s» novel and unexpected | virtue’s side.” But in our admiration and reverence for these 
is the connection in which they appear, that they suggest to| noble old writers, while we adopt their excellenecs, we need 
the mind no familiar or obvious associations, but sparkle and| not imitate their faults; we need not countenance the 
shine, asif fresh from the mint of the mighty intellect, which | revival of one obsolete word, or a single antiquated term of 
employs them. | expression. Our only desire is, ‘that the spirit of these mighty 
But the most remarkable characteristic of the works of these | men—these intellectual Anakins, should rest upon the present 
; e al ! » 2 . . — _ » : » 
old masters of our literature, is the astonishing amount of | generation;’ that the age of the giants— the Saturnian era, 
learning which they every where display. There seems to! should again return upon the earth, and the old _—~ cease . 
Ses . 4 y e } 2 “ © y , ’ t » » J 

have been no species of knowledge, secred or profane, elegant | be a true one, ‘That ee w = she bee ga t ‘ men 0 

. rf - } > > } 2 > . er - 
or abstruse; no department of science, literature, or the arts, | the Sane See, TEES Te OS TE Ware ey Were 

with which mankind were then acquainted, upon which they | yy oi . de cktene f Enlist 

nS : : : , so old writers of English pro 
were not most critically versed. With the treasures of classic | et, then, the pro uction _the ri r inglish prose 
; | no longer repose in that unmerited and disgraceful oblivion, to 
rans mate : | whi y » fo iries been consigned. Let their ven- 

they appear as familiarly intimate, as with the literature of the | es rit sigh Sse ‘ Saleh 7: ; niivieg 
F ; cae . *s . | erg y e drawn forth from the dust and obscurity, in 

age in which they lived; while the cnticisms and _ strictures, | saan : aK saiihecchc * ' = “ena : dl . i” bi at 
3 5 : ‘ 5 3 lw ny so long lain buried, and become the objects 
the observations and comments, which from time to time they | wae oe nye d 5 , ti ?’ ia alta tl J h. 
: mr < J of wonder and veneration, but of, deep, thorough 
casually drop, are of a character singularly striking, and such, | wnadeeatenns 4 ; itis Pie nen 

‘ : ‘ | protracted, study. ‘Nocturne et diurna versate.—Let this be 
as to the ordinary student, would never have oceurred.—-In | d du i ace Rl a Ha geeperttanntrs 

: sos me ey will not fail to bestow upon him, who w 
perusing these old writings, we often mect the most remarkable | CCM» 8n@ Mey pi a ie 
become a great and powerful writer, its most indispensable 


sentiments, and the noblest maxims, assuming the form of AS. ; Tee ; 
¥ g requisites—boldness, independence, and self-reliance. ‘With 


antiquity—the philosophy and learning of Greece and Rome, 


intrinsic excellence, assisted by no extraneous influences, has| careless, unpretending hints, cach of which, if fully developed 
worked for them a way out of the dusty alcove, the clasped | and illustrated, might, ‘n the present ige of bookmaking and 
and cumbrous folio, and the venerable black-letter, to the| authors, occupy a volume instead of a sentence, and establish 
notice of the general reader as weil as of the antiquarivn and | the writers name as an original thinker. Such, doubtless, is 
the critic—Nor do we behold them emerging from their long| the origin of not a few of those new ideas, those wonderful sen- 
seclusion, with their beauties soiled by the mould of time, or| timents, which are so constantly flashing out, as if by intuition, 
defaced by the damps of obscurity, Like the beautiful frescos of | upon the minds of authors! and which, we would fain believe, 
Herculaneum and Pompeii, whose soft, rich tints, and exqvisite | are triumphant indications of the transcendent genius of the 
shades, are mellowed only, but not obliterated, by ‘time’s effa-| nineteenth century! Ie must have deen a careless student of 
cing finger,’ they come up before us, after the lapse of more} old English prose, who has failed to observe the justness of 
than two centuries, in all the freshness and beauty of their! this remak, or perceives not the singular appropriateness of old 
earliest days; while the expression of calm indifference to| Chaucer’s sentiment to our own age, when he tells us, in the 


these high qualities,’ in the language of another, ‘folly may 
make itself more ridiculous, but without them, genius can do 
nothing.’ 

Little has he marked the signs of the times in the prgsent 
generation, who perceives not, that the rising genius of Amer- 
ican Literature must be intellectual. She asks no‘silken swad- 
dling bands’ of an Addison or a Blair to lead her on to glory. 
Architect of her own high destinies, the lofty in thought, the 
powerful in intellect, the omnipotent in mind, is the only pat- 
rimony she demands. Let the clegant wits of the Eastern 
Hemisphere luxuriate i: all that is lovely, and delicate, and 











fame, which plays upon the features of every page, isa pledge,| words of my motto— 
that they will never cease to exist. Their own native majesty 


fuir—let them fling aro id their beautiful creations, the fairy 
| drapery of romance, ana the fascinating splendors of classic 


| 
and worth warrant for them, | 


+A forted residence ’gainst the tooth of time 
And razure of oblivion.’ 


The old English prose writers may be appropriated by no 


——— ‘ Out of olde hookes, in goode faithe, 


| antiquity: but for the sake of our country’s glory, for the sake 
Cometh all this newe science that men lere.’ | 


| of a coming posterity, countless as the sands upon the ocean- 
| beech, or stars in the blue vault of heaven, for the sake of those 
| mighty minds of another age, whose attributes we have now 

been commemorating, let the corner-stone of American Lite- 


The rhetorical figures and embellishments of diction, with 
which we are frequently delighted in these old authors, inter- 


: sia Spies woven like spring-fiowers, amid the evergreens of piety and 
articular era; they belong to no individual nation; they are} ..;. 
; 7 g ; 3 | wisd 


the high gift of Providence to the men of all time, and the! 
scholar of every land is a denizen of the bounty. Among 
them, we meet with individuals of every sect—of every pro- 


om—are characterized by that same conciseness and pecu- 


liarity of structure, as every other trait of their style. Conecit | 


|is heaped upon conceit, image upon image, until frequently | 


fess; ; ae i i : "| the sentiment itself is almost concealed, under the luxuriance | 
ssion; merely the rine % h s ‘ ne 4 * | 
ession; not merel; ‘e divine me ' ee “ ei . often | of metaphor, which clusters around: and yet, it is seldom that | 
‘rroncously suppose he poet anc > philosop . ; . Fi ; . 
_ ol iy " pes d, but the poet an = P ilosopher, the) a picture, full and complete in all its proportions and colorings, 
wyer < e physicia e statesman at » warrior, wh¢ *paalf : ; ial’ f 
BWYC? GUE Che Pay srcian, th Ratceman ene the wart fy WNO| bresents itself to our view, though there may exist material for 
each contributed their respective quotas, to that invaluable) i) oucands 
body of literature, which the age has left us. They were} 
’ 9 > / 
° ° . , } - . Po | 
men of gigantic intellectual grasp and lofty fancy—mighty in baged 
oes = eS wi % } ° ry 7 ' > 1 . 2 = i 7 a 
argument, yet powerful and sublime in imagination—unrival-| though always subservient to the loftier powers of intellect, at | 
se wz J oe J j ; = | 9: ale Sn oth % eo " on eee 
led in perspicacious, critical observation, and remarkable for| times bursts forth in all its splendor and sublimity, and strews | 
’ & ‘ PAB EIN GE e- . ae ae a ee eee eee r sane. | 
deep and penetrating discernment. Their infaney was rocked | their simple didactic quaintness, witha galaxy of most gy 
. e 6 e 1 4 sf ~ > 4 H 7 . » S; als ' 
in the cradle of a feudal age, and their manhood exhibited the | conceptions.—Such is the glowing, burning style of Sir Philip 


The imaginative genius of the old English prose writers, 


Sidney, by his cotemporaries regarded as ‘the glass of fashion, | 
forth in quest of adventures, throughout the hitherto untried, and the mould of forin’—‘the cy nosure of neighboring ages’— 
untrodden paths of learning, They were men, into whos: !Sthe mirror of knighthood—the flower of chivalry.’ It was | 
minds seems infused the very spirit of that daring and agitated | Sihat charm of ages*—as Dr. Young has poetically styled it—| 
period, in which they were born and nuriured; and in whose| ‘The Defence of Pe re8yy" whieh he ralded the way for those mag- 
bosoms, while rocked upon the tumbling billows of English | nilicent effusions of the human intellect which subsequently | 
democracy, were nourished a republican freedom and boldness} appeared, and whicn have secured to the reign of Elizabeth, 
of thought,a nobility and grandeur of sentiment, infinitely | the glory of some of the most brilliant gems, in the coronet of | 
above the paltry views and bigoted dogmas of their political | English literature, 
contemporaries. The broad horizon of their minds was not) ¢ he imagination of Sir Thomas Brown,’ it has been fitly 
limited to the narrow hemisphere of the world, in which they | observed, ‘reflects the faded forms of old, and half-forgotten, | 
dwelt:—they dared to advance their fearless footsteps, even’ things;’? while that of ‘the golden-mouthed father’—Jeremy | 
within the holiest penetralia of Nature’s august temple; to: Taylor, is overspread with the blushing tints of erial beauty,| 
dive into the fathomless depths of mind and matter; to thread) jike a lake beneath the sweetest sky of evening, reflecting from | 
the boundless labyrinths of thought, and make their dwelling-) jts calm, placid bosom, the roseate hues of the heaven above. 
Place the universe —It was such noble and magnificent intel-| The style of Jeremy Taylor is, indeed, ‘unmeasured poetry,’ 
lects as these, which flung around the era, in which they! where the Muses and the Graces join their fairy revels, amid 
Nourished, such a halo of golden radiance; and to it secured} their flowery fields. And yet, the severe and classical taste of 
one of the most glorious pages in the annals of time, on the| Hooker and Barrow condemns as meritricious, much that we 
records of literary immortality. admire as touching and splendid inthis beautiful writer. The 
In Teviewing the productions of the old English prose writ-| diversity of taste and genius in these three great lights of the 
€fsy we are struck at once, with the wonderful affluence of| English church, is, indeed, too strongly marked to escape the 
thought, the exuberance of knowledge, the pure and lofty tone| most careless reader of their works: but of such a glorious 
of moral sentiment, and the brevity, force, and quaintness of| triumvirate, who shall declare the precedence? In the lan- 


steely sinews, and lofty bearing of knight-errantry, sallying 


; 
| 
} 
| 











*apression, with which they are every where replete. They| guage of an eminent man, (Dr. Parr,)—‘Hooker is the object 





rature sink decp—deep and immoveable :—firm, unshaken, let 
{it rest, amid 
ture of our own glorious Republic, !etits foundations be based 


the revolutions of time; and like the noble strue- 


upom those immutable, omnipotent, eternal principles, which 


| allages have approved; while the gorgeous heavens themselves 


shall repose upon its summit! SEXAGENARIAN. 


GOVERNMENT. 
A SEMI-POLITICAL EPISODE. 


Ir is a maxim, proven by the experience of all time, that 
power is always gliding from the people, to whom it naturally 
and rightfully belongs, and concentrating in the government— 
or that institution which they have organized as their agent. 
This principle, in the mein, may be applied toall governments— 
all organized communities—that ever have existed, or ever will 
exist; but more particularly to those which partake most of the 
character of ademocracy. [ence the reason why all the demo- 
cracies that have yct existed, have so soon been torn asunder by 
intestine commotions and party animositics, and swallowed up 
in despotism. The power which belonged to the people, has 
been artfully and treachcrously wrested from them, even imper- 
ceptibly to themselves—and in its stead, they have been left in 
possession of only the name. Notpossessed of sufficient intel- 
ligence to discriminate between the substance and the shadow, 
they have become the dupes of those artful and designing and 
ambitious men, who infestand crowd the avenues to power in 
all popular governments, and infuse their poison into all its free 
institutions. Itisa lamentable truth, thatin the history of gov- 
ernment,it will be observed, that that form which we have always 
been taught to reverence as the freest, and the best suited to 
the nature of man, has, nevertheless, ever been the most fluctu- 
ating and unsteady; anc that its existence, has been but too 
ephemeral. 

In taking a retrospective glance at the records of political his- 
tory, the evident conclusion is forced upon us, that those gov- 
ernments which derived their powers immediately from the 
people, and held them at the people’s will, were subject to inter- 
nal dissentions, which frequently shook them into fragments; 
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while those which had originated in despotism—which had 
grown up inthe acknowledgimentof the divine right of kings— 
existed on from: one despotic reign to another and another, 
through a long series of ages. An instance is immediate ly at 
hand: While Greece—proud and haughty, enlightened and 
liberal Greece—was cuntinually changing from one system of 
governmental policy to another—from a democracy to an aris- 
tocracy, from an aristocracy to a monarchy, and trom a mon- 
archy back again toa cemocracy, an oligarchy, or something 
olse—and the refined and philosophy-loving Greeks were in 
quick succession, and in the same era, breathing the pure air ot 
a free government, and the odious and tainted breath of despo- 
tism,—Persia, her formidable rival and eternal enemy, was liv- 
ing on through one long period of despotism to another, 
—certainly with many internal dissentions—but never with 
a solitary change in her institutions. And what was the 
cause of this great disparity of success? Simply—because, 
while the Persians were too much degraded and debased to 
know what freedom was, the Greeks, with just enough of intel- 
ligence and political discernment and experience, to teach them 
ina degree its value, had notsuflicient virtue to enable them to 
withstand the temptations of power and the allurements of 
ambition, 

This reflection leads us to our own government—and the 
inquiry very naturally arises in our minds, wherein does our 


government and her institutions differ from those of 


’ 
ol 


Greece! 
and what lessons does het history teach us? 

At one time, the system of government that prevailed in 
Athens—which, as that city was the most important, and gen- 
erally took the lead in the aflairs of Greeee, we shall substitute 
It 


was what 1s termed a pure deimvueracy—or democracy in its 


for the whole—was even purer in its nature than our own. 


simplest form: wherein the people not only possessed all polit- 
ical power, but actually performed those functions pertaining to 
it, without the intervention of agents, ‘This manner of legis- 
lation naturally results from the purely democratic torm, but 
could only be exercised ina small community—and in large | 
communities, spread out over a wide extent of territory, could 
This! 


1 ‘ 
fact, then, in connection with other disadvantages which this 


not possibly exist, except under various moditications. 


form possesses, renders it inapplicable, not only to our govern- 
meat, but also to most if not all those at present existing! 
throughout the world, 


Another modification of the Athenian democracy, was that 
wherein it assumed the representative form, and under which all 
legislation was performed by a body of representatives, chosen 
by the people in various ways; but, though they had pe rhaps 
devised the best system of government, that eould possibly have 
been devised tor any enlightened and virtuous people, yet they 
seem to have entertained but crude and limperte ct notions ot 
what constitutes good government, and but a faint conception 
of the glorious perfection and beauty of the true principles of | 
liberty. ‘Thus we find the Areopagus severely punishing one 
of its members, for the ill-treatment of a bird ona certain occa- 
sion—a circumstance which is related by a historian of thre 
times with the greatest applause. ‘Theirs,stemot punishment 
by Ostracism, is another, among inany proofs, that they little 
understood the political rights of the citizens, or the main and 
most essential principles of civil liberty. Ourown may there- 
fore be assumed as the only government in the records of 
human history, in the institution of which the s of | 


principle 
prinette 


civil liberty are so truly detined—in which individual rights are 
ao perfectly iaid down—and the line of demareation so nicely 
drawn, to which these rights may be surrendered, as to answer 


all the purposes of good government, and leave the people tres 
from oppression. 
The least possible amount of legislation, even within known 


and acknowledged powers, is believed to be the better for 


instituted at 


the 
people, and for the perpetuity of the government, slation 
itself—all thie 
expense of individual rights: these rights are relinquished for 


human governments—are only 
the benefit accruing from the institution of government; but 


other rights not necessary to be surrendered, are withheld— 
and that government must always be the best, that ean be sue- 
cessfully administered, with the sacrifice of the fewest number 
of individual rights. But, as the continual dropping of water 
will intime wear away the hardest marble, so will a continual 
and legislation, at 


quite imperceptibly encroach upon 


unnecessary length, though almost or 


the reserved rights of the 
people. Again—the legislator, by an untrequent use of the 
powers granted him, will be more likely to use them, when 
necessary to doso, with caution; because he knows the ¢ yes ot 
the people are upon him, a 1d not so easily diverted from his 
doings. On the other side, he contuses them by the inultiplicity 
of his acts—confounds the right with the wrong—the powers 
granted with the rights reserved—and obscures the political 
vision of himself as well asthe people. And if itbe true that 
there is such a degenerating tendency in all governme Nits, as is| 
laid down at the beginning of this article, and which all past} 
experience proves, and is with us as certain, as that the sparks! 
fly upward, or that all nature is subject to decay,—then is! 
excessive }«g slation doub.y dangerous. Government is only. 
felt to exist, by its acts; hence—the truth of the maxim above! 


cited being acknowledged—every act or the government may) 
be presumed to encroach, even though to the smallest extent, | 
on the reserved rightsof the people. How plainly, then doesit 
appear that the tendency to despotism is progressing with a| 
celerity—other things being equal—in an exact ratio to the | 
amount of legislation—to the number of the acts of the gov- 
ernment. 

The doctrine is a prevalent one at the present day, that it is 
only necessary to enlighten the people—the mass of the people 
—to ensure the permanency of our free institutions;—and the 
cry is resounding throughout the length and breadth of the land 
—in the vallies and on the hill-tops—*Give them knowledge !— | 
vive them knowledge!"—Never was then a more mistaken 
notion. The people hare knowledge--yea, the mass of the peo- 
ple have knowledge toa tenfold greater extent, than had the 
peuple of the ancient republics of Greece and Rome—and that 
kind of knowledge, too, which is the most essential to freedom, 
—a knowledge of what constitutes political right and political 
power-—and yet is there the most remote probability that knowl- 
edge alone can insure our institutions unimpaired a century” 
longer-—that they will not be as ephemeral as were those that 
have gone betore us, and failed, in the great experiment of 
establishing a free and enduring system of government? The 
French Republicans of the Revolution, had a moderate degree 
of intelligence; and yet the bloody deeds of that memorable | 
period, will forever remain a solemn warning to those who 


| believe that to make the peopie intelligent is to perpetuate the | 


Republic. No, The people must be virtvovs, or our institu- 


tions are unsafe, and ever in danger. Nations are compo- 
sed of individuals ;—and it is equally as probable, that an im- 
moraland wicked individual can continue on in his course of 
and wickedness, as that a nation can endure without vir- | 
tue and honest and honorable principle. 


erime 


Many lessons may be learned from the history of the past, 
and we, asa nation, have greatly the advantage in this respect 
over those that have preceded us. And, as the history of the 
past has been a useful lesson to us, so will our history bea les- | 
son to posterity. In this réspect we live not for ourselves alone 
—but also for those who are to succeed us. Our attempt to! 
establish a free and enduring system of government, must not 
be considered as having been done alone for the benefits to be 
derived to ourselves, but to all fuiure generations;—and, ir | 


} . Ps . . . ' 
contemplating the increased and increasing advantages, which , 


our posterity will have over us, as we have had over our progen- 
itors, the involuntary hope will spring up in the bosom, that they | 
may go on adding experience to experience, and improvement 
to inprovement, ull a system be built up, as enduring as the) 
mountains, and as beautiful asthe blue vault that surrounds 


their summits. T.G.| 





ORIGINAL LITERARY NOTICES. 





IMELLEN’S POEM, ‘THE PASSIONS.’ 


Tue Passions—a Porm. Pronounced at the Odeon, December | 
28, 1835, on accasion of the anniversary of the birth of Spur- 
cheim. By Grenvitue Metien. Boston: Marsh, Capen 
and Lyon. 





Tuts poem, of some eight hundred lines, was ‘pu lished at! 
the request of the Boston Phrenological Society... The author! 
ranks among the loftiest spirits of New-England; and those | 
who remember the beautiful tribute rendered by Pierpont, to 
the memory of Spurzheim, whom he termed ‘Nature's priest— 
the pure and fervent worshipper at her shrine’—will rejoice 
that that memory yet, amid the uneasy shiftingsof the public’s| 
nine days’ wonder, lives in the heartsof the gifted and breathes 
thus in their inspirations, | 
The body of the poem is devoted to a sketch of the passions, | 
which, without aspiring to the ambitious dramatic elaborateness | 
of Collins, is creditable to the author. The present article will 
be limited to a few extracts from the passages more imme-! 
diately connected with the hero of the subject, and which 
remind one of the breathings of Shelley. 

The poem opens amid a peal of music—*The great melodies 


that stir our tears, and the heart's fountains’—and proceeds: 


And what, amid these sounds and sympathies, 
Hath called us here, like pilgrims to the shrine 
Linked with some memory that never dies, 
Once fashioned of the earth—but now divine? | 
Why do we gather here? 
*Tis not to bing the laurel bough 
On victor’s flashing brow! 
*Tis not to twine a fadeless wreath 
Round temples that repose beneath, 
Of one whose warrior sun went down 
Flushed with the lurid halo of renown— 
Of soldier port and look on high, 
As he were questioning the sun and sky! 


We gather round the grave 
Ot the Mind’s brave— 
Tis to that better glory that we bow! 


That glory that can trace no birth 
To mount or valley of the earth, 


i 





But onward—up—and far— 
Beyond the pathway of the dimmest star, 
Where the white angel stoups—with shadowed brow! 
We bow tothat immortal part, 
Once touched with fire, 
From whose great revelations worlds will start, 
When lifting thoughts their harmonies inspire! 


He broke upon the wondering world, 
Idea] conquerer of his time— 
And onward, as with banner-cloth unfurled, 
He flashed from clime to clime. 


He bent before that shrine, 
Where only my$tery has waited man, 
Since its informing spirit first began 

Its upward reach and march divine. 


And what now to each wakening land, 
With mien and utterance of command, 
As thouvh into the deep 
Of the immortal part he had gone down, 
That vasty stcep! 

What brings he from that realm, victorious and alone! 
New visions of this Angel Mind!— 
New truth !—in robe and crown! 

That shall the triumph a promise find, 

And the mocked spirit bind, 
When other hopes have flown! 

He came up asthe Corqueror 
Of some devoted shore, 

That Man as Man might struggle for, 

And give the clime to lightand law, 
Where midnight frowned before! 


And now from hearth and home, 
Forth on the weltering sea, 
With tireless step behold him roam, 

The Patriot Pilgrim of a new Philosophy! 
Here, where the forest mount and shore 
Once to the dashing surf hung o’er, 

Ere Freedom hada name! 
But now where sounding cities pour 
The music of their ocean roar, 

On their loud way to Fame! 

He poured as from the sky 

New radiance round the immortal image here, 

Until a new divinity 
Did onits brow appear, 
Anda new lustre flashed along its eye! 
To him, in Man, was given 

Tosee the royalty and tront of Heaven— 

He saw that Death was but a nobler Birth— 
The better Destiny of Earth! 

The change that goes 
Over that front—cold—deep—and still— 
The signet of the Eternal Will 
Borne on that last repose! 
Here, as of spirit’s power he spoke 
Oft toa listening land, 
Beneath the magic of his hand 
New wonder woke; 
And foliowing his footsteps, as to sound 
Of music did a world come round, 
To greet with harmony of praise 
One fashioned thus to master and amaze! 
Closed was the Pilgrim’s task—and full his years; 
And round, in cloudy gaze, 
Gathered that world in tears, 
As erst men gathered round the bold and high— 
Great captains of the soul's first Liberty, 
When they passed to the sky! 
And now on that tomb-piilared Mount, 
Amidst its tlower-encompassed dead, 
How beautiful he sleeps—with garlands o’er his head, 
Beside the murmuring of the hidden fount! 
How beautiful his sleep !— 
How lone!—how deep! 
*Mid that unceasing harmony of great trees— 
While on the ocean breeze 
The far faint voices of the city steal, 
And sullen requiem bell, with broken peal!— 
Ilow beautiful hissleep! 
With Memory thus to keep 
Her quiet watch, like sentinel, around € 
The consecrated mount of bloom—the hallowed ground! 


AMERICAN POETS. 
Poems, TRANSLATED AND ('RIGINAL. By Mrs. E. F. Extet. 
Philadelphia: Key & Biddle. 1835. 
Poems, by Miss H. F. Govtv. Third edition. 
lard, Gray, & Co. 1835. 

Here are two beautifully-printed volumes of poctry, from 
two of the sweetest songsters that the departure of Mrs. Hemans 
has left amongus. Miss Gould has been before the public for 
a number of years, and has a very fair reputation,in Gres! 
Britain. Her poems are very popular in this country, and she 
deservedly ranks high among our litterateurs. The ‘third edt- 
tion,’ in the title-page of the volume before us, speaksso much 


Boston: Hi- 


' for her, that we do not deem it necessary we should say any 


thing more. 

Mrs. Ellet isa more recent candidate for public favor. She 
comes to the bar with a superior education, and talents of # 
very high order. There are many beautiful and some striking 
things in her volume, as well among the original portions asthe 


| translated. Her languge is generally happy and appropriate, 
| and her versification is worthy of all commendation, for i 


freedom from the affectations of the day.—We may refer t@ 
the volume hereafter. 
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caesdemmeminmeniae 





Presently, a lady, whose machinery cannot go on without air, | 
CINCINNATI MIRROR...MAROH 12, 1836. looks like a pr ghost—and aa annie. She is borne 
out of the apartment,every one turning an idiotic gaze of in- | 
quisitiveness on her as she passes, and as soon as the untainted | 
gale plays about her nostrils she comes to, weakened °t is true, | 
but still aliving, breathing creature. One would think that a 
single swoon would be enough to convince the congregation 
that the air was unfit for the purposes of respiration; but another 
and another may follow, and still the warning is not regarded | 
in any other light than asa case for conjecture or a matter for | 
a trifling speculation. It seems that a few swoonings are expect- | 
ed, by the way of keeping the auditory awake, and to add in- 
terest perhaps to the poppies that the good man in the pulpit is 
sprinkling like snow-flakes over his demented hearers. 

Why cannot people contrive to get the fresh wind in by low- 
ering or hoisting the windows? he fact is, they hate to have 
. _ahair moved bya stray zephyr. They have an air-phobia which 
He was respected—he was looked upon as a benefactor of man-| i, next to hydrophobia, for madness. They want to see if they 
kind—he was regarded as inferior to none of the distinguished | can’t get along without oxygen—if they can’t transcend the 
champions of free government and republican principles. W €) poets and live without air. Bless us! we are fant verging to the 
nave heard from the lips of those who were acquainted with | confines of perfection—.we can alieady do without the creature 
him, that throughout the stormy period of the American revo-) Qoinfort which our grandfathers imbibed from cheek-painting 


lution, his conduct indicated the most indubitable sincerity, | potations—we are getting to live on !ess solids than blessed the 


und that as the prospects of the friends of liberty brightened) joan gtomach of the marvellous Carnaro—and we are taking 
or darkened, his hopes rose or fell. At the close of the event- rapid stridesin the art of living without air. Thrice wonder- 
ful war of independence, he was every where regarded as the! ful nineteenth century! We will getup our balloons, and fill 
benefactor of his country, and gratituce displayed itself at the | them with needless air, and freight them with poisonous liquids 
mere mention of his name. and solids, and send them off to the upper regions, where the 
men and women, poor dolts, must have such superfluities to 
nourish their barbarian natures. But for heaven’s sake, while 
there are a few of us of the old faith, still clinging on toa 
treacherous existence by our teeth and noses, let us enjoy life 
after the manner of our fathers. Reform the stripling genera- 
tion, but give over the grown up, who are hardened in their 
iniquities, as hopeless obstacles in the way of universal eman- 
cipation. 











—$—$—$————— 


EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 


Tuomas Patne....While Paine confined himself to political 
matters, he was deservedly highly « steemed. He had studied 
the theory of government by the light of the whole past,—he 
had reflected long and deeply upon the nature of menand their! 
inutual relations and duties,—and came forward at an oppor-| 
tune moment, to advocate the rights of man, and to demon- | 
strate the fitness of constitutional liberty to his temporal well- 
being. He published his ‘Crisis,’ and ‘Common Sense,’ at a 
. when the pulse of liberty was throbbing with a feverish | 
heat. ‘[hese works gained him the companionship of the apos- | 
‘a sof American freedom, and hada tremendous and wide-| 
spread influence on popular opinion throughout the country.— 





um 


But the glory which might have settled on his name has been 
much stinted by subsequent developments in regard to his, 
manner of thinking. He was the suicide of his own fame.-- 
He miscalculated the strength of religion on the best feelings ' 
of men—his own bosom here was not asa mirror reflecting the 
bosoms of other men—and as he had been strong in politics, 
so he was weak in religion. The arm which had wielded the 
club of Hercules against tyranny, was shorn of its strength 
when it strove to extirpate those holy sentiments which are the 
only guaranty of rational liberty. He attacked the Christian 
religion—but little knew he how rooted were its principles in 
the human breast. His fervor was great,and he fancied him- 
self the instrument of fate to banish Christianity from the 
earth. Inthat ill-fated work, The Age of Reason, he glories 
over what he considers his fallen enemy. Fallen indeed! He 
who restles with omnipotence, though permitted his insane 


Now that we have attained our statures, we are just as much 
afraid of entering a church, as in boyhood we were shy of a 
| church yard. We hope our hints will call up the mercy which 
, slumbers in the bosoms of good church goers, and that hence- 
forth, when persons around them grow pale and worn, they 
will just try what effect a few currents of air will have over 

, the assembled multitude—and if they dont vitalize every thing 
which they touch, then call our judgments in question or 





is every kind of adaption for this endless variety of pursuits. 
All may be useful, and all may be happy, in their several 
departments; but if we were all @ike, we would all rush 


| along the same path, choke it up, and social anarchy would be 


the result. 





— 


Purenotoey....We fear the interest taken in this science is on 
the wane in ourcountry. A year ago, and many of our edito- 
rial brethren were quite fiery on the subject—now, we seldom 
see a reference to it. In Buston, the number of the faithful is 
greater than in any other city; and when we recollect the char- 
acter of the Bostonians for intelligence and speculative sagacity, 
we must conclude that phrenology is not all fol-de-rol by a long 
shot. 

We wonder what has become of many voices which used to 
greet our ears in Cincinnati in favor of phrenology? We 
scarcely ever can catch even the outlines of a still small voice, 
attesting to the truths of phrenology and the value of proper 
bumps in proper places. This we regret—for although not 
among the faithful, we are not infidels; and having our minds 
open to the influences of light, we are sorry itis not shed around 
aboutus. We want a lecturer here, to stir us upa little. We 
are inclined to believe that there is much combustible matter in 
this city, which might easily be ignited, if the proper means 
were but resorted to. 

We perceive that Doctor Powell is again hammering away on 
the skulls of the good people at New-Orleans. He delivered a 
course of lectures there a ygar ago which we understand were 
well attended, and resulted in develuping the organ of belief, 
and gratifying the lecturer’s organ of acquisitiveness, 


Post Orricss....lf post offices were destructible by para- 
graphs, the whole mail route in our country would have been 
in ruins some time ago. But they survive—an evidence that 
paragraphs cannot destroy them. In this hue and cry against 
the department we have kept our peace; and we, therefore, 
deem ourselves entitled to ecold a litthle—just a very littlke—as 
we have no fears that our words will blow up the establishment. 

Our post office is not open early enough in the morning; 
and we account for this by the fact that the handlers of letters, 
like the handlers of poppies, require more sleep than ordinary 
people. Wemerely wish to hint to our venerable postmaster 
the propriety of giving half his clerks their suppers early, and 
then sending them olf to bed. By this means, one half will 





self-gratulations for a while, must eventually fall. The Age 
of Reason, we have read and re-read; and we most sincerely | 
think it, not only wrong in all its positions, impotent in its rea- | 
soning, and blinded in sagacity—but considered merely as an 

intellectual production, it is inferior—and when compared with | 
the Rights of Man, it is puny indeed. 


say that our smelling apparatuses are sadly deficient and out 
of joint. 


Natvurat Expownents....In order to judge correctly of the 
| beauty of poetical composition, itis necessary that the mind be 

Paine’s memory is honored by the Sceptics of the land, and | imbued with an exquisite sensibility. ‘This is not an acquisi- 
his birth-day kept by them as a season of festival, on which) sion of time—it must be born with a man. That species of 
they reiterate the infatuated conceptions of their own adequa- | refined agrarianism which would level all original distinctions 
ey. Destroy the Christian religiont—As well may sceptics es-| of intellectual power and sensibility, is a flagrant heresy. As 
say to scale the battlements of Heaven ani hurl the sun and, we} may you say, that naturally all men have the same apti- 
stars from their courses, as to blot out Christianity, dismantle} tude for excellence in music or vision, as that they can all 
the moral world of its highest hopes, and introduce the reign of | equally be made competent judges of what is grand and sub- 
the chained powers of darkness. Destroy Christianity! When |ime inhuman thought. Nature originates differences, and the 
inthe annals of time has another religion existed that was so| most that education can do is, to develop what she has implant- 
sanctioned by reason, or so ciad with light and life and prom-| ed. 
ise? When wasa religion of any sort banished—extinguished poetry in a mind whose original endowments did not embody 
—from among men? Religions may be superseded by more} je, 
rational religious systems, but they never have been, they never 
can be, extirpated. And we appeal to past time, and to coim- 
mon sense, as bearing irrefutable testimonies to the truth of 
what we have uttered. 

Never was there a day on which Christian benefactions were | 
#0 great asat present, or one on which Christianity was expand-| 
ing its influences so rapidly, so wondrously. Braminism has | 
quaked with the first throes of dissolution—the circle described | 
by the flaming curse of Juggernaut is contracting—and the | 


Practice may improve, but it cannot create. 


are the results of practice. 


Habit, practice never did nor never can create a soul of 


be wide awake in the morning in time to attend to the calls of 
their neighbors, while the other half can dream away without 
| fear of being disturbed. If the post office were not a monop- 
| oly, and if there were another, 't would sell out its goods before 
the present concern got under way in the morning. Much 
precious time is wasted by our citizensin waiting for the of- 
fice now to open. Our time is of zreat importance to the well- 
being of the public, and yet we sacrifice three hours a week 
inthisway. Just think of that! 








| 


| Fires.—There have been a great many fires in different 
places during the present season. In Cincinnati the start- 
ling alarm has but seldom broke over the silence of the 
night. ‘The fewness of fires in our city is doubtless owing to 
the very general use of coal instead of wood, thereby decreas- 

jing the liabilities greatly. 

| On ‘Tuesday night last our Covington neighbors suffered by 

fire toa considerable amount. An Irishman once speaking of a 


| storm said, that considering the size of the town which it passed 


The only minds in the community capable of appreciating | over, and in which he lived, it was a tremendous one—and so 
the refined excellencies of poetical compositions,are those which | this fire, considering the size of Covington, was a very severe 
to an original sensibility have added the skill and sagacity which 
A blind man knows no distinctions 
between colors, neither does a mind, originally destitute of | remove all traces of the disaster. Our paper goes to press so 
sensibility, know any difference between the shades which early that we cannot learn the particulars of this fire, and only 
fancy flings upon its chosen object. Locke possessed an unsur- | speak from impressions made on us while viewing it at the die- 
passed metaphysical sagacity, and yet he was so blind to poet- | tance of a mile. 


' 


one. Our neighbors, however, have much of what Curran 
| called the ‘recuperative energy’ about them, and they will soon 














sceptre of Islamism quavers in a paralytic arm. With these) 
truths before them, menin this country will applaud such an! 
insane sentiment as this. ‘Every recurrence of the birth 
day of Paine drives one nail inthe coffin of Christianity” Was) 
fatuity ever so blind? Did madness ever dig its own grave so 
palpably ? Did folly ever rant worse with the Damoclesian 
sword suspended above it? 

Paine’s character and conduct have been most unskilfully 
tlandered. Cheatham’s life of him is a clumsy fabrication of| 
unwieldly lies. When the brightness of Paine’s intellect 
waned, pity was the sentiment which he should have awakened ; 
ealumny was certainly out of place. There was enough truth 
against him, and falschood was wholly unnecessary. 





! 





VextizaTion....But few persons are aware of the injury which 
they sustain from ill-ventilated apartments. Thousands will 
tush toa church, or eleewhere, on an uncommon occasion, and 
sit the very spectacle of imbecility and ignorance. The win- 
dows will all be closed, as if a little fresh air would desecrate 
the place. The atmosphere in the room soon becomes vitiated. 
This is manifested by the roses fading away from ladies’ cheeks, 





and the spectral inanition which glares forth from every eye. 


ical creations that he smiled at poetry, and called it ‘ingenious 
nonsense.’ And so itis termed or thought to be, by very many | Commencements.... he two medical schools of our city held 
very sensible men in every community, to whom strains of | commencements last week. Dr. Cross de:ivered the charge to 
sublime music, and strains of sublime poetry, are equally un- | the students of the Ohio Medical College, and Dr. Drake per- 
meaning. | formed the same task at the Cincinnati College. We have not 
From all this i 1s inferred that those who pretend to judge | learned the number of graduates.— We trust this paragraph is 
of poetry, can only derive their right to judge from nature. | non-committal ; if it isnot, *t is a failure. 
Study can never endow a critic with a sensibility which, like | 
the Folian, takes cognizance of all the var:a:ions of thought! Navication....Since the Ohio broke up, our landing has pre- 
and feeling, and extracts harmony from all. We dont say that | sented a very commercial appearance. We have no forests ot 
one man is born a blacksmith and another a farmer, but we do/ masts, but we have a forest of steam-boat chimneys. Many 
say that all cannot become good poets, good musicians, or good | splendid boats have arrived, received their lading, and started 
painters. And it isan evidence of that uncrring wisdom which | for Orleans. The draymenare up to the hub in business, and 
fashioned the means of the universe to its ends, that there are| the rattling of their vehicles over the streets makes music 
an infinite variety of modifications in every peculiar intellec-| which sete a merchant's heart into lively action. 
tual temperament, without which the diversity of humanoccu- | 
pations, so indispensable to the general welfare, could not go | 
on. If every man were equal by nature, and each one wasleft 
to choose for himself, instead of the universal difference of | 
occupation which produces general harmony, every one would | 
be captivated by similar objects, and ingenuity, enterprise, and | ; : 
nthe en oa be esunate at i As ann are| At Newport, Kentucky, on the 9th inst., Frances Elizabeth, 
arranged for us, every kind of businessis necessary, and there | only daughter of L. and H. Miller, aged one year and six days. 
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DEATHS. 
In this city, on Sunday last, Abijah Franklin Ferguson. 
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GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


GYMNASTICS. 


Aone the Greeks and Romans, the training and exercise of 
the body in diflerent muscular teats and attitudes formed a reg- 
ular part of their system of education; and this plan has been 
lately revived in the schools and public seminaries of this coun 
try. “There isno doubt but that by constant exercise, the 
eral muselesot the 
ved: that on the contrary by disuse, they become sott, flagged 
and weakened. A regular exercise of the diflerent muscles of 


the body, then by which they are made to perionm their various 


functions, with firmness and precision must be of the greatest 
consequence in contributing to the healthy and harmonious 
state of the This is ; with the 
muscles of the chest, which periorina so tiapertanta part in the 
functions of re spiration; and it must be obvious that the lore 
these l ind improved, by judicious 


system. ticularly the case 


muscles are strengthened 
training from childhood, upwards, the more like ly it is that the 
chest will be strong and able to perform its important offices. 
Butit is the same with alinost every part; the muscles of the 
arm swell out and become vigorous by regular use; and su like- 
wise do thuse of the lower limbs. It may be remarked that 
among some classes of the pe isantry who Wear heavy shoes 
with stout and unyielding soles, the back muselcs of the leg 
from wantot use,are thin and flacid; whereas, those of their 
armsand shoulders, being constantly exereiscd, are broad,square 
and fleshy. 
commenced with children, taking care notte push them to the 
least extreme, and not to extend it to weak and diseased chil- 
dren, whoare unable to stand such fatigue. First of all, the 
arms should be exere:s: d, by SW inging them in various positions 
from ten to fifteen minutes at a time, then the various marches 
and countermarches, to exercise the lower limbs, should be 
practised: and running, jumping and other feats may follow, 
Atthe sume time, it must bekeptin view that exercise and 
exertion when carried too far isdangerous and hurtful to the 
system, The simpler gymnastic exercises are so much the 
better, and they should never be continued till the body is ex- 
hausted by fatigue; moderately pursued, they are of the most 
essential service to youths, especialty to those in large cities, 
who have notan opportunity of enjoving the tree country air. 
These exercises have the sanction of the greatest men of anti- 
quity; and our own great Milton, in his admirable Treatise on 
education, recommends it as anece ssury part of the training ol 
youth. These exercises may be of the greatest service toadulis, 
especially to all those whose sedentary occupation keeps them 
bent up incities. Caution, however, should be observed by 
those not previously habituated to such exereises, to begin with 
the most gentle kind, and accustom themselves gradually; and 
this adviee is particularly to be observed by invalids. Neither 


CGiv\imnastic exercises, therefore, should be early 


sev- 
wdy may be much strengthened and impro- 





many interesting experiments, which if properly conducted 
would excite public curiosity, and perhaps, lead to important 
scientific results. Leenweuhoeuk, tound by experiment, that 
liuman blood contains globules of precisely the same compound 
form as the globules arising from the sediment of lees of ale 
and other liquors; and from his observations it may be gathered, 
that the motionot these globulesis accelerated in proporuon to 
the strength of the liquor from which they are derived; It 1s 
verefore probable that they are taken into the blood vessels in 
their unchanged state,and hence the various degrees of stimu- 
lus manitested. Some light might, in this way of reasoning, be 
thrown on the cause of animal heat. At all events, the exper- 
iments would be highly interesting. It seemsa pity that such 
an instrument as the Hydro-oxygen Microscope should be ap- 
plied to matters of mere amusement, When much good might 
be done tothe cause of human knowledge. ‘The microscope 
will, itis said,remain only one week more in this city; we 
hope thatan intelligent community will not suffer so attractive 
an vbject toremain Without the most ample patronage.— J ash- 
ington Mirror. 


HIGHLY IMPORTANT FROM MEXICO. 


By letters received from Veracruz, dated 2d February, the ac- 
counts trom Santa Anna were, that he was waiting in San 
Louis, under a pretext of augmenting his force, to mareh against 
Texas, and they already amounted to between 7 and 8000 men 
as reported, but that in fact, there were only from 2 to 3000, 
and although much wassaid about his campaign against Texas, 
ne will not go in person, fearing, (from appearances) that there 


power; it is alsu stated, thatthe Mexican government view with 
distrust, all pledges on the part of the United States, in pre- 
serving her neutrality. 


has been circulated that, there were vessels fitting out there, 
against ‘l'exas,is false. We hear also by accounts from ‘Tani- 
pico, that the state of ‘Tamaulipas, and particularly ‘Tampico 
and vicinity, isinastate ol very great excitement against Santa 
Anna and his advisers; it is feared that another revolution is 
onthe eve of breaking out, so much so, that a body of 600 
troops, ordered from ‘Tampico to Texas, were detained and more 
men were ordered from Mexico, to co-operate with them in 
maintaining the present government. By private letters trom 
Chehuahua, the dissatistation throughout that state is very 
great against the despot,and that measures were taken in the 
different states to overthrow his power, by drawing him out of 
Mexico towards ‘l'exas.—.Vew-Orleans True American. 


LEGAL RIGHTS OF WOMEN. 


By the common law, a husband is permitted, lawfully and 





isa gathering storm at hand, and that he may be hustled from 


By accounts from Campeachy, it appears the report which | 


—=—=—=——. 
SLEIGHING EXTRAORDINARY. 

A party of seventy ladies and gentlemen visited 9 
from Hartford on a sleigh ride, last Wenesday. Fifty 
the party came in one vehicle—and a que er looking 
was too. There were ten fine horses attached to a box 
as a short man’s memory, mounted on 
were filled with ladies and gentlemen packed as snugas Dy 
earrings. We thought at first it migit be the sea-serpent re 
Cape Cod bound to New-York, taking an overland journe = 
avoid the ice. After partaking of a sumptuous entertain a 
at the Central Hotel, they left the city in high spirits. ee 

The Vineyard Sound is frozen over snug, as the Star lately 
stated to be the case with Long Island Sound ‘opposite New 
vort.? An individualcrossed over irom the continent to Na 2 
shud Island on the ice a few days since—an exploit, ies 
New-Bedtord paper, that has not be:n performed betore for 
half a century.—Middlelown (Conn.) paper. " 
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BANKS. 

| Tue present amount of bank capital in Maine is $3,033,009 
| The committee of the legislature on banking, has recommend. 
ed the incorporation of new and the increase of capital of 
‘existing banks, making an aggregate increase of Capital of 
$3,265,000—more thaa doubling the bank capital of the state 


' 


| 


i 


There are fourteen applications to the legislature of Penn. 
sylvamia for bank charters, besides that cf the U.S. Bank, with 
capitals amounting to $10,900,000. There are also applications 

by the existing banks tor increase of capital, to the amount of 
$9,150,000, making an increase of bank capital asked for of 
jover $20,000,000. 


MULBERRY TREES 


Ir the growth in France of raw silk be estimated at 3000. 
| 0001b. the quantity of cocoons may be estimated at 36,000,000) 
| It is calculated that 10lb.of mulberry leaves will be consumed 
{for the production of Ib. of cocoons, so that the annual pro- 
jduce of France must be 577,000,000ib. of leaves; and giving 
‘to each tree an avarage annual produce of 10\b. the f 
lmulbe rry trees must be above 5,700,600, ~pe :8 
will on an average, produce 100ib. of cocoons. An ounce of 
| cegsis calculated to give at least 30,000 worms. The quantity 
jot silk worms annually reared in France, cannot be therefore. 
less than 10,800,000,900.—Dr. Bowring’s Report. 


re, 





CARRIER PIGEON. 


A PIGEON was recently observed sitting upon a fence at Flat. 
bush, Long-Island. The observer approached it, and through 
|seeming fatigue, the bird permitted itself to be taken up. On 


should these exereises be ever carried to excess, even by the | reasonably to correct his wife. But this privilege has been ta- ;€*@amination it was found to be a carrier pigeon, and bore, fax 


strong aad robust.—HKeonony of he Human Body. 


NATIONAL DEST OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


Bur few persons can conceive of the enormous magnitude 
of the national debt of Great Britain at the present time, and 
although celebrated financiers have long since mathematically 
demonstrated that this debt will ultimately prove the ruin of 
the Government and the country, vet the Governinent stoeh is 
ao extensively diffused anwone all classes of the citizens, that 
this very national debt has probably tended to preserve the pre- 
sent form of government unchanged, more than the excellence 
of the laws, or the wisdom of the rulers. 

The National Debt of Great B 





itain was commenced during 
the reignof William and Mary, when during a war with France | 
and being hard pressed for money, Parliament passed an act in| 
1692 imposing ‘certain rates and duties upon beer, ale, and oth-| 
er liquors, for securing certaim reeompenees and advantages to} 
such persons as shall voluntarily advanee the sum of ten hund-} 
red thousand pounds towards earrying on the war with France,’ | 
In the body of the act it was also stated that whoever should | 
advance the above sum should outoft the rate of duties inipo- | 
sed by the act, reecive a certain interes!,or annual pavinent, | 
for the use of the money so advanced. ‘This mode of raising | 
money was found to be sv convenicnt, that it was afterwards | 
resorted to by the government in. eve ry emergency. At i 
accession of Queen Anne, who succeeded William, in th 

i701, the debt was £16,394,702. 

in 1714, it was £97,145.363 At the accession or George il. in| 
1727, it amounted to Colo 30, haviug deercased somewhat. 

At the aceession of George LiL. in 1760, i was inereased to 
£146,582,844. After the Americon war in 1784ii was £257,- 
213,043. In 18)1, at the conclusion of the war against the 
French revolutionis’s, it was (579,931,446. At the present) 
time it does not probably vary much trom £800,000,000. ‘The | 
enormous interest on this debt, and the annual ex penecacf the| 
yovernment, amounting to between 70 and £80,000,000 must 
be defrayed by taxe s!—Boston Mercantile Journal. 


the 
year) 
Atthe aeeession of George L. | 








| 
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HYDRO-CXYGEN MICROSCOPE. 


ue Hydro-oxvgen Mieroseope now exhibiting at Carusi’s 
Assembly Roos, ias continued to attract crowds every evne- 
ing. A drop of wateris magnited two nullion five hundred | 
thousand times, and presents the wondertul exhibition of aqua-| 
tie animaleula as large as hali grown bears, resembling the 
seal. We have never seen any thing tore interesting than 
these creatures diving and hiding among thesub-marine depths 
of adrop of water. ‘Tae philosophical mind, in reflecting on 
the wonders here present d, opens to the tull conviction that 
all things are relarive, While the religious observer finds a new 
creation in the coutemplation of which his conceptions of inti- 
delity are exeited. ‘The erystalizations of the chemical salts 
are not amony the best parts of the exhibition; sun light being 
indispensable to the tul, development of their beauty; but on 
the whole, the hydro-oxygen microscope surpasses the solar. 
The proprietor ot this microscope has the oportunity of making 





59 were foreigners. The net protits of the prison were, during 


of the convicts are from twenty to thirty years of age. 


| ken aw ayin modern times. A mancannot grantto or covenant 
} with his wite; and all compacts between the parties, entered 
| into before marriage, are annulled by the marriage. ‘The hus- 
band is oblie d to pay the debts of the wite betore the cover- 
ture. But this obligation ceases with her lite; for if she die be- 
tore the suit is brought, the husband takes her personal property 
and holds it against her creditors, 
person or property, slandered, struck, or damnitied in any mode 
whatever, she can obtain no redress without her husband’s con- 
currence; without using lis name as well as her own, she can- 
not recover. If he receive inconvenience consequential on an 
injury done to her, he has action tor damages, quia consortium 
amistl, because he has lost her society. It sie makes a wall 
and atterwards marry, this act isa revocation of the will. A 
promise by aman toa Wotan, in contemplation ot marriage, 
and for the pestormance of any act during this state, is revoked 
by the marnage itself.—edmerican Review. 





POWER LOOM FOR WEAVING SILE. 


Wirurn the last three weeks, one of the new | 


has been put in operation upon a piece ot fine white Pongee 
liandk erchiets, three quarters wide. 
all doubt in relation to the practicability of weaving silk in this 

manner. We haveseveral times made the observation, by | 
marking the piece with a pencil, and the loom has woven an | 
inchandahali of this tabric inone minute. ‘The speed is reg- 
ulated atone hundred and forty strokes of the lathe per minute 


| and the fabric which it turns off is in no manner inferior to the 


imported article. ‘The girl who attends it affirms that she can 
without difficulty tend to four of them, and turn off one hund- 
red yards of goods per day. What will Louis Phillippe say to 
that !—Providence Journal. 


BLISTERING. 


A NoveL, and perhaps an excellent mode of blistering, has | 
been discovered by M. Piegaux. After having shaved the | 
skin, if necessary, the place is to be wetted with a sponge or | 
rag, dipped in spirits of wine, ot from 26 to 30 degrees, eau de | 
Cologne, or good brandy. ‘The skin having been thus impreg- | 
nated, a lighted paper or match is applied, and blisters immedi- 
ately arise, as they do trom the continuedand disagreeable ace | 
tionot cantharides. A wetclothshould be placed around the | 
part, to prevent unnecessary pain by the spreading of the flame. | 
—Newburn Gazette. 





MASSACHUSETTS STATE PRISON. 
By a recent report of the Inspectors of the Massachusetts 
State Prison it appears that the whole number of convicts re- 
maining tn prison on the 30:h September last was 279—of whom 


the past year, upwards of seven thousand dollars. A majority 





It a woman be injured in | 


voms Withim- | when lo! to his great amazement and 
provements by Mr. Gray, adapted to the manufacture of silk, | rebellious quick-silver getting up. 


This loom has put at rest | 


itened under one of its wings, a scrap of English paper con- 
taining the London sale of stocks, &c. Itissurmised that the 
| bird was sent with that despatch intended for Antwerp, but 
|that it was either pursued by a bird of prey, or driven out of 
|its course by heavy winds, and alighted on Long-Island, after 
| the prodigously long and fatiguing flight of 3000 miles! ’ 

} 





NEW-YORK AND ERIE RAIL ROAD. 


Tue bill to expedite the construction of a rail-road from the. 

| Hudson riverto Lake Erie, was ordered to be engrossed fora 

third reading on Friday inthe house, by a vote of 69 tod5l. It 

provides fora loan of the state to the amount of three millions 

of dollars, the script for which to be issued in instalments, as 

successive portions of the road shall be completed.—New- York 
uper. 


SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY. 


Derine a late thunder-storm, a philosophical cotton-spinner, 
jin Cragg valley, went in high glee to consult his barometer, 
dismay, he found the 
_Ina paroxysm of rage and 
turned the guilty instrument topsy-turvy, 


| despair, he actually 
*f aus determined we will have rain.? 


exclaiming, 





LAW AND PHYSIC. 

Tue number of persons administering the law in France 
amounts to 32,144. Of the advocates, only 2,303 are in practice, 
and their average fees not exceed 433 francs perannum. There 
are over 1329 huspitals, and their annual revenue exceeds ten 
millions of dollars. 





DEATH OF COL. CROCKETT. 


4 ~ —— ~ a in W ashington, announcing the 
eath of Colonel Crockett, soon aiter his arrivalin ‘Texas. 
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